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Week Ending Friday, April 15, 1988 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on 
Immigration and Naturalization 


April 6, 1988 


Just over a year ago the President signed 
into law the most sweeping immigration 
reform in more than three decades. Among 
the provisions of the new law was a gener- 
ous legalization or amnesty provision that 
allows persons who are unlawfully in the 
United States to become legal residents if 
they meet certain requirements. In general, 
they must have lived here continuously 
with only brief absences since prior to 1982, 
and they must have been contributing 
members of our society and free from seri- 
ous criminal violations of our laws. More 
than 1% million persons have already come 
forward to accept this one-time amnesty 
provision in the immigration laws. They are 
made up of nearly every nationality. By 
their actions in this country over the past 6 
years, they have demonstrated that they de- 
serve the privilege of remaining here in a 
fully legal status without having to live in 
an underground society and fearing discov- 
ery of their unlawful existence in this great 
nation. Like other immigrants who have 
come through normal, lawful channels, they 
have shown a great willingness to work and 
contribute to our nation while sharing in 
our economic well being. 

But the time to apply for citizenship 
under this amnesty provision will end on 
May 4, 1988. There may still be those who 
for one reason or another have not taken 
advantage of this one-time opportunity. If 
they do not do so soon, they will be left 
behind while their brother and sister immi- 
grants enjoy living in the daylight of liberty. 
The President calls on all Americans to do 
whatever is in their power to remind their 
neighbors, friends, co-workers, and others 
who may be living outside our immigration 
laws, but are eligible for legal residence, 
that the time is growing short for them to 
come forward and join us as recognized 


members of our nation and our society. And 
he urges those who may be eligible to 
attain this privilege and benefit to do so 
promptly. 


Note: The statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue of the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Docu- 
ments. 


Executive Order 12635—Prohibiting 
Certain Transactions With Respect to 
Panama 


April 8, 1988 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), 
and section 301 of title 3 of the United 
States Code, 


I, Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America, find that the policies and 
actions in Panama of Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega and Manuel Solis Palma constitute an 
unusual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security, foreign policy, and economy 
of the United States and hereby declare a 
national emergency to deal with that 
threat. 


Section I. I hereby order blocked all 
property and interests in property of the 
Government of Panama that are in the 
United States, that hereafter come within 
the United States, or that are or hereafter 
come within the possession or control of 
persons located within the United States. 
For purposes of this Order, the Govern- 
ment of Panama is defined to include its 
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agencies, instrumentalities and controlled 
entities, including the Banco Nacional de 
Panama and the Caja de Ahorros. 

Sec. 2. Except to the extent provided in 
regulations which may hereafter be issued 
pursuant to this Order: 

(a) Any direct or indirect payments or 
transfers from the United States to the Nor- 
iega/Solis regime of funds, including cur- 
rency, cash or coins of any nation, or of 
other financial or investment assets or cred- 
its are prohibited. All transfers, or payments 
owed, to the Government of Panama shall 
be made into an account at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, to be held for 
the benefit of the Panamanian people. For 
purposes of this Order, the term “Noriega/ 
Solis regime” shall mean Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, Manuel Solis Palma, and any agen- 
cies, instrumentalities or entities purporting 
to act on their behalf or under their assert- 
ed authority. . 

(b) Any direct or indirect payments or 
transfers to the Noriega/Solis regime of 
funds, including currency, cash or coins of 
any nation, or of other financial or invest- 
ment assets or credits, by any United States 
person located in the territory of Panama, 
or by any person organized under the laws 
of Panama and owned or controlled by a 
United States person, are prohibited. All 
transfers, or payments owed, to the Govern- 
ment of Panama by such persons shall be 
made into an account at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, to the held for the 
benefit of the Panamanian people. For pur- 
poses of Section 2b), “United States 
person” is defined to mean any United 
States citizen, permanent resident alien, ju- 
ridical person organized under the laws of 
the United States, or any person in the 
United States. 


Sec. 3. Sections 1 and 2 shall not be 
deemed to block property or interests in 
property of the Government of Panama, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, accounts estab- 
lished at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York as described in section 2, with respect 
to which transactions are authorized by, or 
on behalf of, the recognized representative 
of the Government of Panama as certified 
by the Secretary of State, or are otherwise 
authorized in regulations which may hereaf- 
ter be issued pursuant to this Order. Section 
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2 shall not be deemed to prohibit interbank 
clearing payments. 

Sec. 4. The measures taken pursuant to 
this Order are intended to extend the effec- 
tiveness of actions initiated in cooperation 
with the Government of Panama and its 
President, Eric Arturo Delvalle, and are not 
intended to block private Panamanian 
assets subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States or to prohibit remittances by 
United States persons to Panamanian per- 
sons other than the Noriega/Solis regime. 


Sec. 5. This Order shall take effect at 4:00 
p.m. Eastern Daylight Time on April 8, 
1988, except as otherwise provided in regu- 
lations issued pursuant to this Order. 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State, is 
authorized to take such actions, including 
the promulgation of rules and regulations, 
and to employ all powers granted to me by 
the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act, as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Order. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may redelegate any of 
these functions to other officers or agencies 
of the Federal Government. 


Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this Order 
shall confer any substantive or procedural 
right or privilege on any person or organi- 
zation, enforceable against the United 
States, its agencies or its officers, or the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York or its 
officers. 

This Order shall be transmitted to the 
Congress and published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 8, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:04 p.m., April 11, 1988) 


Note: The Executive order was printed in 
the Federal Register of April 12. It was not 
received in time for inclusion in last week’s 
issue of the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate Reporting 
the Declaration of a National 
Emergency With Respect to Panama 
April 8, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


Pursuant to secton 204(b) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. section 1703, and section 201 of the 
National Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. section 
1621, I hereby report that I have exercised 
my statutory authority to declare a national 
emergency and take the following meas- 
ures: 

(1) Block all property and interests in 
property of the Government of Panama 
that are in the United States, that hereafter 
come within the United States, or that are 
or hereafter come within the possession or 
control of persons located within the United 
States, except for transactions that are au- 
thorized by, or on behalf of, the recognized 
representatives of the Government of 


Panama as certified by the Secretary of 
State; 


(2) Prohibit all direct or indirect pay- 


ments or transfers from the United States or 
from any U.S. persons or subsidiaries in 
Panama to the Noriega/Solis regime. 

The prohibitions are effective immediate- 
ly and are subject to regulation by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

I am enclosing a copy of the Executive 
Order that I have issued making this decla- 
ration and exercising these authorities. 

I have authorized these steps in response 
to the unusual and extraordinary threat 
posed by the actions of Manuel Antonio 
Noriega and Manuel Solis Palma, to chal- 
lenge the duly constituted authorities of the 
Government of Panama. In taking these 
measures we have acted in cooperation 
with the authorized representatives of the 
Government and in support of the efforts of 
the Panamanian people to foster constitu- 
tional, democratic government in Panama. 

The steps taken today follow the previous 
measures we have taken in coordination 
with the authorized representatives of the 
Government of Panama, including the deci- 
sion to deposit United States Government 
payments owed Panama in an account es- 
tablished at President Delvalle’s request at 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
removal of trade preferences under the 
Generalized System of Preferences and the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. These further 
steps reaffirm our commitment to demo- 
cratic government in Panama and our 
belief that Noriega would best serve his 
country by complying with the instruction 
of President Delvalle to relinquish his post. 
The people of the United States and the 
people of Panama have shared a long and 
mutually productive relationship, exemplli- 
fied by the historic Panama Canal Treaties. 
The United States has been, and remains, 
committed to fulfilling faithfully its obliga- 
tions under the Panama Canal Treaties. We 
are prepared to resume our close working 
relationships with the Panamanian Defense 
Forces once civilian government and consti- 
tutional democracy are re-established. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. The letters were not received by the 
Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue of the Weekly 
Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Declaration of a National Emergency 
With Respect to Panama 


April 8, 1988 


The President has declared a national 
emergency under the authority of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (IEEPA) and ordered that the United 
States Government take steps in addition to 
those announced on March 11 and March 
31 to increase economic pressure on the 
Noriega regime. The President, by Execu- 
tive order, has ordered the following steps, 
effective immediately: 

—blocking assets of the Government of 

Panama in the United States; 
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—prohibiting payments by all people and 
organizations in the United States to 
the Noriega regime; and 


—prohibiting payments to the Noriega 
regime by all U.S. people and organiza- 
tions in Panama, including USS. 
branches and subsidiaries. 


These measures will provide further sup- 
port to the efforts of the people of Panama 
and President Eric Delvalle to restore 
democratic government and constitutional 
order in Panama. Passed in 1977, the 
IEEPA is available to the President to deal 
with an unusual and extraordinary external 
threat to the national security, foreign 
policy, or economy of the United States. 


Note: The statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue of the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Docu- 
ments. 


Radio Address to the Nation on 
Economic Growth and the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force ~ 
Treaty 


April 9, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 


You’ve probably heard that some of our 
political opponents are very concerned 
about the state of our economy. And I have 
to tell you I don’t blame them. If I were in 
their shoes, I’d be worried too. 


You see, April marks the 65th straight 
month of the longest peacetime expansion 
in U.S. history. In that time, we’ve created 
nearly 16 million jobs. They’re better and 
higher paying, too, which is one reason why 
the real income of the average American 
has been rising steadily for the last 5 years. 
The percentage of Americans employed is 
the highest in history, and the unemploy- 
ment rate continues to drop down to its 
lowest level since 1974. Since 1980 USS. 
manufacturing has increased its productivi- 
ty almost 3 times as fast as in the 7 previous 
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years. Inflation remains low, while the gross 
national product growth this year and last 
has exceeded even our own optimistic ex- 
pectations. 


Somehow our opponents have convinced 
themselves that this record growth, vibrant 
job creation, and more productive economy 
is bad news. And they say it’s all the fault of 
Reaganomics. Well, I'd love to take the 
blame, or credit, as the case may be, but 
that just wouldn’t be fair. All we did was 
get government out of your way. We cut 
taxes, inflation, and regulations; and we let 
the American people take back their own 
economy and run with it. In their effort to 
prove that this economic boom we're in is 
really a bust, our opponents have had to 
weave some pretty tall tales. One of those 
they tell about America is that we’re threat- 
ened by foreign investment. Well, to para- 
phrase what Joe Friday used to say in 
“Dragnet”: “Let’s just look at the facts, 
ma’am.” Yes, foreigners now hold about 12 
percent of U.S. public debt, but that’s down 
from 16 percent in 1978. Foreign resources 
also accounted for 10 percent of total 
credit-market funds last year—exactly the 
same as in the mid-1970’s. But even so, for- 
eign investment isn’t somthing to be scared 
of. It brings us a host of benefits, including 
jobs and lower interest rates for all Ameri- 
cans, whether they be homebuyers, small 
businessmen, consumers, or farmers. 


Writer-economist Warren Brookes makes 
a very good point: “What difference does it 
make,” he asks, “whether a Japanese com- 
pany owns a factory in Detroit or in Marys- 
ville, Ohio? Could someone seriously think 
they might dismantle it brick by brick, and 
ship it back to Japan in the middle of the 
night?” I wonder if the workers in those 
plants think foreign investment is such a 
bad thing, or the nearly 3 million other 
Americans employed by foreign firms in the 
United States, whose payrolls add up to 
more than $70 billion and that pay about $8 
billion in income taxes to the United States 
Treasury. 


The fact is we live in a global economy. 
We can be glad people in other countries 
choose to invest in the vibrant and growing 
U.S. economy rather than their own na- 
tions. I don’t blame them. I think America’s 
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a pretty good investment, too. Right now, 
however, there’s a trade bill working its 
way through Congress that could go a long 
way toward making America a bad invest- 
ment for Americans and foreigners alike. At 
this moment, we’ve not seen the final bill. 
But from what we already know, we still 
have very—underline very—serious reser- 
vations. We’ll continue to work with the full 
conference and the congressional leadership 
to clear up these problems. But the bottom 
line is this: I will veto a bad trade bill 
before I will let a bad trade bill veto our 
economic expansion. 


Another important matter facing the 
Nation today is the INF treaty, which I 
signed with General Secretary Gorbachev 
at our Washington summit meeting last De- 
cember. This treaty will, for the first time, 
eliminate an entire class of U.S. and Soviet 
missiles. We called this the zero-option 
when I first proposed it in 1981. The treaty 
also requires the Soviet Union to make far 
greater reductions now in its missile sys- 
tems to reach equality with us. This is an 
historic precedent, and we will apply it to 
other arms negotiations as well. Finally, the 
treaty has the most comprehensive verifica- 
tion regime in arms control history. This too 
is an important precedent for other negotia- 
tions, particularly those on strategic arms, 
where an even more elaborate verification 
regime will be required. 


In sum, this treaty represents what can 
be accomplished when we negotiate from a 
position of strength. Action on it is now up 
to the United States Senate, which must 
give its advice and consent to ratification. I 
hope it will be given expeditious consider- 
ation by the full Senate, and I urge all Sena- 
tors to provide their advice and consent 
without reservation. It is a solid treaty, and 
it enhances the security of our country and 
our allies. 


Until next week then, thank you for lis- 
tening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Remarks at the 66th Annual 
Convention of the National Association 
of Broadcasters in Las Vegas, Nevada 


April 10, 1988 


Thank you, Eddie Fritts, and thank all of 
you. Well, here we are in one of the enter- 
tainment meccas of the world. And I know 
that all of you have just one thing on your 
mind—foreign policy. [Laughter] But it’s a 
special honor for me to be able to speak to 
the National Association of Broadcasters be- 
cause, as you’ve just been told, broadcasting 
and I go back a long way. I mean a very 
long way. [Laughter] Come to think of it, 
the first group like this that I ever ad- 
dressed was called the National Association 
of Town Cryers. [Laughter] 

For those of you with television stations, I 
have an announcement. As you know, I’ve 
never liked big government. And that was 
one of the reasons I was opposed to the so- 
called fairness doctrine, as you’ve already 
been told—that particular legislation which 
I vetoed. And I think you'll agree, there’s 
no reason to substitute the judgment of 
Washington bureaucrats for that of profes- 
sional broadcasters. 

And now, while I’m on this subject, I 
wonder whether I could enlist your help. I 
nominated Bradley Holmes to the FCC last 
December, and last fall, Susan—well, that 
was in the fall, and Susan Wing this past 
December. Now, until these nominations 
are confirmed by the Senate, the FCC can’t 
operate effectively; yet for all these months, 
the Senate has failed even to hold confirma- 
tion hearings, much less bring the nomina- 
tions to a vote. So, just let me just ask you: 
Isn’t it high time the Senate took action? 
[Applause] 

But as I say, I’ve never liked big govern- 
ment. Yet sometime before I leave office, I 
do intend to enact a very important new 
regulation: one limiting the number of com- 
mercials during my old movies. [Laughter] 

It truly is an honor to have this opportu- 
nity to address you of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters as you gather here 
under the theme, “Broadcasting and De- 
mocracy: The Winning Ticket.” It’s an 
honor, in particular, because these remarks 
represent an historic moment for both the 
Presidency and American broadcasting. It 
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was back in 1923 that Warren Harding 
became the first President to speak over 
that newfangled piece of equipment, the 
radio. In 1946 Harry Truman became the 
first President to speak by way of television, 
followed by Dwight Eisenhower, who, in 
1955, became the first President to be seen 
on color television. Today, just six short dec- 
ades after Warren Harding first spoke over 
the radio, these remarks of mine are being 
recorded on HDTV, high definition televi- 
sion. I’m told that HDTV represents an ad- 
vance as dramatic as that from black and 
white to color—a new and powerful mani- 
festation of the broadcasting industry. 

This technological creativity—from primi- 
tive, early radio to HDTV and satellite 
transmissions during my own lifetime—has, 
of course, transformed American life. But I 
would submit that it promises to transform 
world affairs as well, and this is a subject 
that I'd like to come back to. The truth is 
that there is no setting in which the cause 
of peace and human freedom is ever far 
from our minds. And so, I’d like to take a 
moment to address foreign policy not only 
because of the coming summit but because 
I believe lessons have emerged during 
these past 7 years that will endure far 
beyond this administration. 

Now, a few words about an issue that is 
important to both the Washington summit 
last year and to the coming Moscow summit 
next month: arms reductions. I cannot, of 
course, describe to you the detail of the 
talks we’ve engaged in with the Soviets, or 
are engaged at the moment. Rather, I'd like 
to discuss with you our fundamental ap- 
proach to arms reduction. 

The first point is that we insisted upon 
arms reductions. We refused, in other 
words, to be drawn into an elaborate arms 
control process that could very well lull us 
and our allies into a false sense of security. 
After all, it was in a climate of arms control 
and so-called détente during the 1970’s that 
the Soviet Union continued their pursuit of 
the biggest arms buildup in all history—a 
buildup of nuclear and conventional forces 
alike—while we in the United States per- 
mitted our own deterrent capability to 
weaken. 

At first, many critics viewed the goal of 
genuine arms reductions as _ unrealistic, 
even, according to some, misleading, even 
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put forward in bad faith. They claimed our 
administration was making proposals that 
the Soviets would simply never agree to. 
But by the autumn of 1985, you in the 
media began reporting a Soviet willingness 
to consider a 25-percent, then a 40-percent, 
and finally a 50-percent reduction in strate- 
gic arms. We do not know yet whether we 
can reach an agreement with the Seviets on 
such a dramatic production—or reduction 
in strategic arms in time for the Moscow 
summit. But the negotiations are going for- 
ward, earnestly and in good faith, and that 
in itself is historic. With regard to our zero- 
option proposal for Intermediate-Range Nu- 
clear Forces, or as we call it, INF, the critics 
again derided our position as unrealistic 
when we first advanced it in 1981. Today 
it’s my hope that the Senate will move ex- 
peditiously to give its advice and consent to 
the INF treaty that Mr. Gorbachev and I 
signed last December in Washington so we 
can exchange instruments of ratification 
next month in Moscow. 

If you will, contrast these events with the 
Soviet attitude when the United States or- 
dered [offered] deep cuts in nuclear arms to 
Moscow at the beginning of 1977. You'll 
recall that the Soviets rejected that Ameri- 
can offer out of hand. Why? And what has 
changed in the meantime? Here, I believe, 
we come upon two points of tremendous 
importance for the Moscow summit and the 
whole future of American-Soviet relations. 
First, the United States in the 1970's 
slashed our defense budgets and neglected 
crucial defense investment. We were deal- 
ing, in short, from a position of weakness. 
Well, today we’re dealing from a position of 
strength. Second, the United States, those 
11 years ago, had not yet shown what might 
be called a tough patience—a willingness to 
stake out a strong postiion, then stand by it 
as the Soviets probed and made their coun- 
teroffers, testing American determination. 
Why should the Soviets have agreed to a 
joint cut in 1977, when they had reason to 
believe the United States would go on per- 
mitting the strength of its deterrent forces 
to erode, when the Soviets had reason to 
believe, in other words, that in dealing with 
the United States they could get something 
for nothing? Yet today the Soviets under- 
stand that we can be tough enough and 
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patient enough to hold out, that to improve 
their own position the Soviets themselves 
must bargain. 

But I said when I first ran for President 
that our nation needed to renew its 
strength. Some called me bellicose, even a 
warmonger. Some claimed that we should 
deal with the Soviets not by rebuilding our 
own defenses but by engaging in a nuclear 
freeze, a freeze that would permanently 
ratify Soviet nuclear superiority. Well, I 
speak today—as I will speak increasingly in 
these months—of the lessons we’ve learned. 
Now we know, without doubt, that strength 
works, that strength promotes the cause of 
freedom and, yes, the cause of peace. I do 
not claim this achievement for my own. Bi- 
partisan support in the Congress has proven 
crucial in rebuilding our nation’s defenses. 
It’s my fervent hope that this bipartisan co- 
alition can be sustained and enlarged, in 
particular, to support strategic defenses for 
America and our allies. My concern—my 
grave concern—about efforts to cut the de- 
fense budget—this is no time to weaken our 
defenses, not now, when we've been 
through so much to rebuild them, when our 
strong defenses have brought us so far in 
dealing with the Soviets. 

Admittedly, defense is expensive. But it’s 
not so expensive when you understand that 
it represents an investment in our own 
freedom and in world peace, and it’s not so 
expensive when you consider what would 
happen if our defenses were permitted to 
fail. And so, in the coming campaign and 
for the years ahead, I would say to all in- 
volved in American politics—and I’m sure 
you here today agree: Wherever our parties 
may differ in our dealings with the Soviets, 
let them always agree. I didn’t say that ex- 
actly correctly. No matter how much we 
may divide and be divided in our relations 
with the Soviets, let us always agree: We 
must be patient, and, yes, America must be 
strong. 

Important as they are, arms reductions 
have represented only one aspect of our 
four-part agenda for dealing with the Sovi- 
ets. The other three being human rights; 
regional conflicts; and bilateral, people-to- 
people exchanges. This in itself represents 
another achievement, for we’ve gone from 
containment—the mere defense of our in- 
terests—to a strategy based upon the expan- 


sion of freedom. Nowhere has the world 
movement toward freedom and democracy 
been more in evidence than in what might 
be called the outposts of Soviet expansion- 
ism. For in Afghanistan, Cambodia, Africa, 
and, yes, Nicaragua, we see domestic insur- 
gencies directed against Communist tyrants. 
And it’s been a central part of our new 
strategy, part of our new commitment to 
the expansion of freedom, to help them. 

With regard to Nicaragua, it’s no secret 
that I believe Congress should have done 
more, much more, to aid the freedom fight- 
ers. But the recent vote to send humanitari- 
an aid will do much good. And I want to 
restate my commitment—my unshakable 
commitment—to stand by the freedom 
fighters and their efforts, in every way, to 
bring peace and democracy to their coun- 
try. 

Between now and the time I leave for 
Moscow, I'll be speaking at greater length 
about human rights and regional conflicts. 
In the very near future, we anticipate the 
signing in Geneva of an agreement that will 
result in the total withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan. Now, if that accord 
is complied with and the Soviets withdraw 
irrevocably from that long-suffering coun- 
try, this will be a great victory for its heroic 
people, whom we shall continue to support. 
It'll also be a major contribution to the im- 
provement of East-West relations. 

But today, if I may, I’d like to talk for a 
moment about the bilateral relations be- 
tween our two nations. It was at the 
Geneva summit in 1985 that General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev and I endorsed a new ex- 
pansion in people-to-people exchanges be- 
tween our two nations. Since then, ex- 
changes of all kinds have begun taking 
place. Some have rightly received enor- 
mous publicity—the performance of pianist 
Vladimir Horowitz in Moscow, for example, 
or the Bolshoi Ballet’s tour of the United 
States. Others have been quietly going for- 
ward—student exchanges, fine arts exhibi- 
tions, exchanges between academics and 
scientists. All of this has its impact. No 
Soviet citizen can return to his country 
from the United States seriously believing 
that America represents an aggressive 
power. No American can return from the 
Soviet Union without having his under- 
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standing of that country—and, yes, of what 
it means to be an American—deeply en- 
riched. And so, in Moscow next month, I'll 
seek to expand these people-to-people ex- 
changes still further. 

But I'd like to consider as well the impli- 
cations of another kind of exchange, one 
that I touched on at the very beginning of 
my remarks: the information exchange, an 
exchange borne of high technology. To be 
sure, no revolution in our time is more 
striking, far-reaching, and profound than 
the revolution in technology and communi- 
cations. The semiconductor and countless 
other breakthroughs have ushered in a new 
burst of economic creativity. We have prod- 
ucts today—the lap-top computer, for exam- 
ple—that were quite literally undreamed of 
just a decade ago. Instantaneous communi- 
cations have made possible the growing in- 
tegration of world markets. And, yes, the 
new communications technologies have 
made it harder and harder for totalitarian 
states to control the information that 
reaches their peoples. All of this says a great 
deal about the nature of the two world sys- 
tems. 

In the West, as I’ve suggested, we see 
rising standards of living, medical break- 
through after breakthrough, enormous eco- 
nomic and technological creativity. And in 
the Communist world? Well, Khrushchev 
may have said, “We will bury you,” but 
today when we look at the Communist 
world, what we see is a vast economic stag- 
nation. Today the Soviet Union cannot— 
and remember, this is some seven decades 
after the revolution—cannot feed its own 
people. And consider this: Endless shortages 
and long lines force the average Soviet 
family to spend 2 hours shopping every day 
just to obtain the necessities of life. It is not 
too much to claim that it lies in the very 
nature of freedom to promote growth and 
prosperity. Just as the technological revolu- 
tion says much about the future [nature] of 
our two systems, so, too, it suggests a great 
deal about their future. 

Maintaining a state monopoly on informa- 
tion is already becoming more and more 
difficult. States that depend now on the 
consent of their people, but on—not on the 
consent of their people, I should say, but on 
a rigid control of information those people 
receive—such states will come under in- 
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creasing pressure. So, too, economic growth 
has already come to rely less and less upon 
the labor of the hands and the sweat of the 
brow, and more and more upon the genius 
of the human mind. Consider, for example, 
the cover story of last week’s Forbes maga- 
zine. 

The article, by the author and economist 
George Gilder, described coming develop- 
ments in computer technology, focusing on 
the work and views of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology’s physicist Carver Mead. 
The article was entitled, “You Ain’t Seen 
Nothing Yet.” “Mead,” Gilder writes, “be- 
lieves that new developments in electronics 
are opening right now opportunities for en- 
trepreneurial creativity and invention un- 
precedented in the history of technology. 
The current transition promises yet another 
10,000-fold increase in the cost-effective- 
ness of computing in the next decades. Sili- 
con slices with as many as 10 billion linked 
transistors will become possible.” And 
listen, if you would, what Mead himself is 
quoted as saying: “The entire Industrial 
Revolution enhanced productivity by a 
factor of about 100. The Microelectronic 
Revolution has already enhanced productiv- 
ity in information-based technology by a 
factor of more than a million, and the end 
isn’t in sight yet.” And Mead goes on to say 
of coming developments: “We’re not going 
to need the Federal Government to come 
in and bail out all our electronics. We’re 
going to do just fine, thank you.” Well, I 
know what you're thinking, and it’s true: 
That last remark warmed my heart consid- 
erably. 

But what does this technological revolu- 
tion mean for the future of the world 
order? It means that nations will have to 
grant to their scientists complete freedom 
of inquiry; to their businessmen and entre- 
preneurs, freedom to invest, to risk, to 
create new products and with them new 
markets; to their entire economies, the free- 
dom to grow and grow, unburdened by 
heavy taxation and unimpeded by needless 
regulation. This represents, as I said, the 
true challenge of openness to the Commu- 
nist world. For the Soviets and their clients 
must open their countries to ever-wider 
freedoms, or they'll see their economies— 
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indeed, their whole way of life—fall further 
and further behind. 

Well, I don’t want to go on too long. This 
is, after all, Las Vegas, and outside, just a 
moment ago, I saw a fellow trading 10 
passes to the Reagan talk for one ticket to 
Frankie Valli. [Laughter] I'm mindful, too, 
that bringing things to a good conclusion is 
always a tricky business. You were told that 
I was a sports announcer—WHO Des 
Moines. Well, back in those days, the great 
evangelist, Aimee Semple McPherson, was 
making a tour of the country, holding reviv- 
al meetings, and one of them in Des 
Moines. Now, the station thought it would 
be a good idea—an enterprising public rela- 
tions man—to interview Aimee Semple 
McPherson. But why they picked a sports 
announcer to interview that noted evange- 
list, ll never know. But there we stood in 
the studio, and I asked her several, what I 
thought were appropriate questions. And 
then she answered graciously, but then 
went into a very fervent plea about the 
success of her meeting. And I sat down, 
until suddenly, I heard her saying good 
night to our radio audience. And I looked 
up at the clock, and there were only 4 min- 
utes to go. Well, I didn’t know enough 
about Aimee Semple McPherson that I 
could fill 4 minutes. So, I got up—and in 
those days of radio and disk jockeys and so 
forth, I started thanking the noted evange- 
list, Aimee Semple McPherson, and so forth. 
But I did like this—{At this point, the Presi- 
dent made a gesture.|—which means get a 
record ready. And the fellow out in the 
control room, through the window, reached 
out—there was always records around there 
for such contingencies—and picked one up 
and put it on the table. I said, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, we conclude this broadcast by 
the noted evangelist, Aimee Semple 
McPherson, with a brief interlude of tran- 
scribed music.” I expected nothing less than 
the “Ave Maria.” The Mills Brothers started 
singing, “Minnie, the Moocher’s Wedding 
Day.” [Laughter] She never did say good- 
bye. She just slammed the studio door as 
she—{laughter|—went out. 

But to return to world affairs, you may 
recall that when I was in Berlin last year, I 
challenged Mr. Gorbachev to tear down the 
wall, that grim reminder of all that divides 
East from West, the Communist world from 


the free. But there is another wall that di- 
vides us, an invisible wall. It’s the wall the 
Communist world has erected against the 
free flow of information and ideas. It’s the 
wall that prevents the Communist world 
from joining the West in this dazzling new 
age of prosperity and creativity. And as I 
challenged him in Berlin before the Wash- 
ington summit, I challenge Mr. Gorbachev 
here today before the summit in Moscow— 
challenge him to tear down this other wall, 
this grim, invisible wall of oppression. 

Mr. Gorbachev and I have already ad- 
dressed each other’s people on television, 
and this was helpful. But I challenge Mr. 
Gorbachev to open the Soviet Union more 
fully to Western media. Western newspa- 
pers and journals should become freely 
available to Soviet citizens. Soviet airwaves 
should be opened to Western broadcasts. 
And, yes, the Soviets should open their 
country to books, all books. Here I have a 
specific first step to suggest. Mr. Gorbachev, 
open the Soviet Union to the works of a 
great man and an historic author. Open the 
Soviet Union to the works of Solzhenitsyn. 
We have been too long divided, East from 
West. Tear down this wall, Mr. Gorbachev, 
that our peoples might come to know one 
another and together build the world anew. 

Well, I made a promise to myself, as 
Henry the Eighth said to each of his six 
wives, that I wouldn’t keep you long. 
[Laughter] 

So, thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. in 
the Hilton Pavilion at the Las Vegas Hilton 
Hotel. He was introduced by Edward O. 
Fritts, president and chief executive officer 
of the National Association of Broadcasters. 


Nomination of Paul D. Taylor To Be 
United States Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic 


April 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul D. Taylor, of New 
York, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
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Ambassador to the Dominican Republic. He 
would succeed Lowell C. Kilday. 

Since 1985 Mr. Taylor has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. From 1981 to 1984, he was 
deputy chief of mission in Guatemala and 
Chargé d’Affaires in 1984. Mr. Taylor en- 
tered the Foreign Service of the United 
States in 1963. He has been assigned to 
posts in Quito, Ecuador; Bangkok, Thailand; 
San Paulo, Brazil; Madrid, Spain; and Gua- 
temala City. 

Mr. Taylor graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1960) and Harvard Univer- 
sity (M.P.A., 1967). He was born May 16, 
1939, in Lockport, NY. Mr. Taylor is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
Chevy Chase, MD. 


Nomination of Walter Leon Cutler To 
- — States Ambassador to Saudi 
rabia 


April 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Walter Leon Cutler, of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador to the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. He would succeed Hume Alexander 
Horan. 

Mr. Cutler joined the Foreign Service of 
the United States in 1956 and was first as- 
signed as a consular officer in Yaounde, 
Cameroon, 1957-1959. In 1959 he returned 
to Washington as a Foreign Affairs officer in 
the Executive Secretariat of the State De- 
partment. In 1961 Mr. Cutler was named 
staff assistant to the Secretary of State; po- 
litical officer in Algiers, Algeria, 1962-1965; 
and principal officer at the U.S. Consulate 
in Tabriz, Iran, 1965-1967. Mr. Cutler was 
then assigned as political officer at the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon, Vietnam, 1969-1971, 
and returned to Washington to serve as spe- 
cial assistant in the Bureau of East Asian 
Affairs, 1971-1973. He became a member 
of the senior seminar on foreign policy at 
the Foreign Service Institute for 1 year. 
From 1975 to 1979, he was Ambassador to 
the Republic of Zaire; Senior Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional Af- 
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fairs, 1979-1981; Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Tunisia, 1982-1984; Ambassador to 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 1984-1987; 
and Diplomat-in-Residence for the School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown University, 
1987-1988. 

Mr. Cutler graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1953) and Fletcher School of 
International Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 
1954). He was born November 25, 1931, in 
Boston, MA. Mr. Cutler is married, has 
three children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 


Proclamation 5792—National Child 
Care Awareness Week, 1988 


April 11, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Caring for children is the primary respon- 
sibility of a parent. It is the task around 
which family life is organized, a major 
factor in every decision parents make about 
their own and their family’s future, from 
choice of jobs and schools and neighbor- 
hoods to the selection of books, films, and 
every other form of instructional material 
or entertainment that will influence the de- 
velopment of the child’s character and per- 
sonality. Child care is also an organizing 
principle of society, for it is the primary 
means of transmitting knowledge, tradi- 
tions, and moral and religious values from 
one generation to the next. 

Sound public policy must support the 
family in its mission of child care. To do so 
effectively, public policy must increase and 
strengthen, not narrow and dilute, the vari- 
ety of child care options open to families. It 
must help ensure that child care serves as 
an adjunct and buttress to parental guid- 
ance and love; that it reflects as far as possi- 
ble the actual preferences of parents for the 
personal care of their precious offspring; 
and that it is inherently flexible, to avoid 
the establishment of practices or programs 
that defeat these ends and undermine 
either the well-being of children or the 
health of the economy. 
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Heightened interest in child care is a 
result of tremendous growth and change in 
the U.S. work force. Between 1982 and 
1986, American business created two and 
one-half times as many new jobs as Japan 
and the major industrial countries of 
Europe combined. Our country is well into 
its sixth consecutive year of expansion—a 
peacetime record. Women, particularly, are 
moving into the salaried labor force in large 
numbers, and their unemployment rate has 
dropped nearly a full percentage point in 
the past year alone. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, nearly half of all 
mothers with a child under one year of age 
work. Today one family in six is headed by 
a single, divorced, or widowed woman. 

Americans have responded to these 
changes in a number of ways, reflecting the 
many options parents desire and need. 
Family members—a sibling or grandpar- 
ents—and students provide both full- and 
part-time day care. Churches have devel- 
oped effective day care programs that sup- 
plement custodial care with the religious 
atmosphere many parents seek, State-li- 
censed facilities managed by public agen- 
cies or private entities have rapidly expand- 
ed, as have corporate child care programs. 
Moreover, the landmark tax reform bill I 
signed in 1986 included a provision benefi- 
cial to all families facing child care deci- 
sions: the near doubling—to $2,000 by 
1989, with indexing thereafter—of the per- 
child personal exemption. This measure has 
restored at least a fraction of the exemp- 
tion’s original worth to families and more 
realistically reflects the rising cost of caring 
for children. 

To be fair to all families, child care policy 
analysis must recognize the contributions of 
women who work, those who would prefer 
to work part-time rather than full-time jobs, 
and homemakers who forgo employment 
income altogether to raise children at 
home. Surely all of these are “working 
mothers.” As policy options are reviewed 
and implemented, we must also continue to 
assess carefully the growing body of re- 
search data on the effects of various forms 
of child care on the emotional, psychologi- 
cal, and intellectual development of chil- 
dren. 

I ask all Americans to join with me in 
honoring the parents, relatives, schools, 


churches, and institutional child care pro- 
viders who take on the enormously impor- 
tant task of child care. Theirs is a sacred 
trust gladly assumed for the future of our 
Nation. National Child Care Awareness 
Week affords us a welcome opportunity to 
offer them recognition and encouragement. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
260, has designated the week beginning 
April 10, 1988, as “National Child Care 
Awareness Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
10, 1988, as National Child Care Awareness 
Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., April 12, 1988] 


Proclamation 5793—Pan American Day 
and Pan American Week, 1988 


April 11, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For nearly six decades, observance of the 
annual Pan American Day has told the 
world that the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere share a unique harmony of 
ideals—the love of liberty, independence, 
and democracy; the willingness to seek 
these treasures and to preserve them wher- 
ever they are found; and firm and profound 
opposition to totalitarianism. Each year the 
United States joins with countries through- 
out the Americas in pledging fidelity to 
these ideals so vital to our future. 

Almost a century ago, in Washington, 
D.C., the First International Conference of 
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American States made the idea of hemi- 
spheric unity a reality by establishing the 
International Union of American Republics, 
the predecessor of the Organization of 
American States (OAS). The common aspi- 
rations of the peoples of the Americas for 
freedom, independence, democracy, peace, 
security, and prosperity inspire the OAS, 
which is charged with upholding and de- 
fending these critical objectives within the 
Inter-American System. 

The past decade has witnessed several 
victories for freedom and democracy in the 
Americas. Ten years ago, the great majority 
of Latin Americans lived under oppression; 
today, more than 90 percent of the people 
of the Americas live under democratic gov- 
ernment. We can all be truly grateful for 
these transformations to democracy. 

On April 30, the OAS will celebrate the 
40th Anniversary of the signing of its Char- 
ter in Bogota in 1948—a Charter that de- 
clares, “the solidarity of the American 
States and the high aims which are sought 
through it require the political organization 
of those States on the basis of the effective 
exercise of representative democracy.” This 
principle continues to encourage brave men 
and women in the fight for liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

The OAS Charter establishes the basis for 
hemispheric cooperation in the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, economic and social 
development, education, and the protection 
of human rights. In recent years, the OAS 
has added a new dimension to its regional 
problem-solving by creating the OAS Drug 
Abuse Control Commission to combat nar- 
cotics trafficking and drug abuse. The 
United States of America accords special 
priority to the crucial work of the OAS in 
the fields of human rights and narcotics 
control. 

The foundations of the Inter-American 
System emerged from the Americas’ inde- 
pendence movements, but its consolidation 
dates from the signing of the OAS Charter; 
so it is especially fitting that we renew our 
commitment to the principles of the Orga- 
nization of American States and its Special- 
ized Agencies on Pan American Day this 
year as 40th Anniversary celebrations take 
place. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
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virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Thursday, April 14, 
1988, as Pan American Day, and the week 
of April 10 through April 16, 1988, as Pan 
American Week. I urge the Governors of 
the fifty States, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and officials of 
other areas under the flag of the United 
States of America to honor these observ- 
ances with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:55 a.m., April 12, 1988] 


Remarks Announcing the Signing of the 
Afghanistan Accords 


April 11, 1988 


Before welcoming our visitors, our guests 
here today, I have a brief announcement. I 
have to make it here because that’s where 
the press is, and it’s for them. I’ve just re- 
ceived a briefing from my national security 
advisers on the contents of the proposed 
Geneva agreements on Afghanistan that 
would provide for the complete withdrawal 
of Soviet occupation forces from that coun- 
try. I believe the U.S. can now join the 
Soviet Union as a guarantor of the Geneva 
instruments. I’ve therefore asked Secretary 
[of State] Shultz to represent us at a signing 
ceremony for the historic accords as sched- 
uled to take place in Geneva later this 
week. 

This development would not have been 
possible had it not been for the valiant 
struggle of the Afghan people to rid their 
country of foreign occupation. We take 
great pride in having assisted the Afghan 
people in this triumph, and they can count 
on our continued support. We also pledge 
our continued friendship and support to the 
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Government and people of Pakistan who 
have so generously hosted millions of 
Afghan refugees during this period of 
Soviet domination of Afghanistan. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:52 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, the President met with 
the 1988 National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation men and women’s basketball cham- 
pions. 


Remarks on Greeting the 1988 National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Men 
and Women’s Basketball Champions 
April 11, 1988 


And now let’s bring on the NCAA basket- 
ball champions of Louisiana Tech and the 
University of Kansas. [Applause] Well, 
thank you, and thank you all too—and wel- 
come to the White House. I want to join 
with the Members of Congress from Louisi- 
ana and Kansas, your loyal fans, and the 
whole Nation in congratulating you. You 
know, when I was a boy my nickname was 
“Dutch.” Looking at all of you, I sort of 
wonder why it wasn’t “Shorty.” [Laughter] 


Come to think of it, being here with you 
reminds me of one of my experiences in 
college. It was freshman year and just after 
the football season ended. And after playing 
football, I thought I might go out for basket- 
ball, too. I went to the gym, and I saw a few 
people just about your size, and thought to 
myself, “I think swimming is the sport for 
me.” 

But to the women of Louisiana Tech, con- 
gratulations. You had a lot of great games 
this season, but none was greater than the 
last one. With the Lady Techsters trailing 
33 to 19 at halftime, coach Leon Barmore 
found himself telling his team, “You don’t 
quit in anything. You don’t quit in life. No 
matter what happens, be proud of your ef- 
forts when it’s over so you can live with 
yourselves the rest of your life.” “Any other 
game when we'd be behind by that many 
points,” forward Erica Westbrooks said, 
“we'd be all upset. This time we kept think- 


ing that it had to be in us. We had to keep 
digging and finding it within ourselves.” 
Well, Coach, Erica, and all of the Lady 
Techsters—you found it. And I just have a 
certain feeling that you’re going to be able 
to live with yourselves pretty darned well. 


Congratulations go as well to coach Larry 
Brown and the University of Kansas Jay- 
hawks. Now, it’s no secret that at the begin- 
ning of the NCAA tournament, you Jay- 
hawks—well, I suppose the way to put it is 
to say that you weren’t exactly favored to 
win. [Laughter] 

So, what happened is a testament to de- 
termination, to hard work—lots and lots of 
hard work, to pride, to teamwork, and the 
courage to dream. And perhaps nothing ex- 
emplifies the true meaning of teamwork 
than the support you’ve all given to Archie 
Marshall and the untiring support Archie 
Marshall has given to you. In my opinion, 
that’s just the way it should be. As the soft- 
spoken Danny Manning said to a jammed 
room of reporters after the final game: “I'd 
like for you guys to put this in your articles. 
For anyone who’s ever been in a national 
tournament like this, keep your head up 
and work hard and anything can happen. 
To those who said it couldn’t happen—well, 
we're number one.” 

And to coach Larry Brown, the man who 
did so much to make this a championship 
season, I know Jayhawk fans everywhere 
are rejoicing that, next year, I’m the only 
one moving back to California. 

Well, they’re both great stories, the sto- 
ries of these two teams, these two fighters 
who happened to turn themselves into na- 
tional champions. And if I could offer a 
thought to each of you young players, it 
would be this: Remember the lessons 
you've learned this season, the lessons about 
hard work and never quitting, about dig- 
ging down into yourselves when you seem 
to be behind. Because what you’ve learned 
in basketball will be a strength to you all 
your lives. Especially here, in this great 
land of opportunity. Because it’s true, if you 
keep your head up and work hard in Amer- 
ica, anything can happen. 

So again, congratulations on your exciting 
victory, and God bless you all. And have 
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you thought about a game between— 
[laughter|—all right, God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:53 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Nomination of Rush Walker Taylor, Jr., 
To Be United States Ambassador to - 
Togo 

April 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Rush Walker Taylor, Jr., of 
Texas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Togo. He would 
succeed David A. Korn. 

Mr. Taylor joined the Foreign Service in 
1962 and was assigned as third secretary 
and vice consul, Yaounde, Cameroon, 1962- 
1964; staff assistant to the Ambassador, 
Rome, Italy, 1965-1966; and vice consul, 
Florence, Italy, 1966-1967. He returned to 
Washington in 1967 to serve on the Italian 
desk, 1967-1969; and then as staff officer 
for the Executive Secretariat at the Depart- 
ment of State, 1969-1970. Mr. Taylor was 
named staff assistant, 1970, and Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State, 1971. He 
was then assigned as principal officer at the 
Consulate in Oporto, Portugal, 1972-1975; 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Nassau, The Ba- 
hamas, 1975-1978; staff of the Inspector 
General, 1979-1981; Director of the Office 
of Press Relations for the Bureau of Public 
Affairs at the Department of State, 1981- 
1983; and Executive Director and Vice 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation for the 
International Telecommunications Union 
High Frequency World Administrative 
Radio Conference, 1983-1984. Since 1985 
Mr. Taylor has been deputy coordinator and 
principal deputy director for the Bureau of 
International Communications and Informa- 
tion Policy. In 1986 he was temporarily de- 
tailed as Chargé d’Affaires in Guinea-Bissau. 

Mr. Taylor graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1956) and the University of 
Virginia Law School (LL.B., 1959). Mr. 
Taylor was born November 3, 1934, in 
Little Rock, AR. He served in the United 
States Army, 1959-1961. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Arlington, 
VA. 
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Nomination of Henry F. Cooper for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
United States Negotiator for Defense 
and Space Arms 


April 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Henry F. Cooper, of Vir- 
ginia, for rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as United States Negotia- 
tor for Defense and Space Arms. 

Dr. Cooper entered government service 
in 1980 as Deputy to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for Research, Development 
and Logistics. From 1983 to 1985, he was 
Assistant Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and from 1985 to 
1987, he was Deputy Negotiator for De- 
fense and Space Arms. Prior to his govern- 
ment service, he was a member of the 
senior technical staff, program manager and 
deputy director of R&D Associates. 

Dr. Cooper was born November 8, 1936, 
in Augusta, GA. He graduated from Clem- 
son University (B.S., 1958; M.S., 1960) and 
New York University (Ph.D., 1964). He 
served in the United States Air Force, 
1964-1972. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in McLean, VA. 


Nomination of Stephen R. Hanmer, Jr., 
for the Rank of Ambassador While 
Serving as United States Negotiator for 
Strategic Nuclear Arms 


April 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen R. Hanmer, Jr., of 
Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador during 
his tenure of service as United States Nego- 
tiator for Strategic Nuclear Arms. 

Since 1978 Mr. Hanmer has served at the 
Department of Defense in various positions: 
nuclear plans officer in the U.S. mission to 
NATO, Director of the Office of Theater 
Nuclear Force Policy in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Policy, Acting Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Policy, and Personal 
Representative of the Secretary of Defense 
on the START Delegation. From 1986 to 
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1987, Mr. Hanmer was Deputy Negotiator 
for Strategic Nuclear Arms. 

Mr. Hanmer graduated from the Virginia 
Military Institute (B.S., 1955) and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California (M.S., 1964). 
He was born August 15, 1933, in Denver, 
CO. He served in the U.S. Army, 1956- 
1977. Mr. Hanmer is married, has three 
children, and resides in Falls Church, VA. 


Nomination of Mark T. Cox IV To Be 
United States Alternate Executive 
Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
April 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark T. Cox IV to be 
United States Alternate Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for a term of 2 
years. He would succeed Hugh W. Foster. 

Since 1972 Mr. Cox has been with the 
First Chicago Corp. in several capacities: 
vice president and head of Western Hemi- 
sphere Capital Market Group Mexico in 
Golden Beach, FL., 1985-1987; vice presi- 
dent and regional manager for the State of 
Florida, 1983-1985; vice president and rep- 
resentative in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1978-1983; 
vice president and treasurer of First Chica- 
go Investments Canada Limited, 1977- 
1978; and assistant vice president and gen- 
eral manager in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 1974- 
1977. 

Mr. Cox graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1966; M.B.A., 1971). He was 
born July 14, 1942, in Cheyenne, WY. He 
served in the United States Army Reserve, 
1967-1969. He is married and resides in 
Golden Beach, FL. 


Nomination of Joseph Wentling Brown 
To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the State Justice Institute 
April 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph Wentling Brown to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of 


the State Justice Institute for a term expir- 
ing September 17, 1989. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Since 1971 Mr. Brown has been a partner 
with Jones, Jones, Bell, Close & Brown in 
Las Vegas, NV. Prior to this he was an asso- 
ciate attorney with Laxalt, Bell, Berry, Alli- 
son & LeBaron, 1969-1971. 

Mr. Brown graduated from the University 
of Virginia (B.A., 1965) and Washington & 
Lee University (LL.B., 1968). He was born 
July 31, 1941, in Norfolk, VA. He served in 
the United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
1963-1969. He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Las Vegas, NV. 


Proclamation 5794—John Muir Day, 
1988 


April 11, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


April 21 is the 150th Anniversary of the 
birth of John Muir, naturalist, explorer, con- 
servationist, author, champion of the Ameri- 
can wilderness, and proponent of national 
parks. This Sesquicentennial Celebration re- 
minds us of our debt to this native of Scot- 
land who traversed our country, our conti- 
nent, and the world to study and describe 
mountain and forest and glacier and glade, 
and who left us a vision of utmost respect 
for the wilderness and all it embodies. 

After studying at the University of Wis- 
consin and revealing an aptitude for me- 
chanical invention, Muir decided to embark 
on “the study of the inventions of God”—in 
the “university of the wilderness.” Both ob- 
servant and eloquent, he began journeys 
and journal-keeping to investigate nature. 
Success as a horticulturalist near Martinez, 
California, gave him the wherewithal to 
travel and study for a lifetime. He walked 
throughout his beloved Golden State, all 
America, and many other lands to record 
his observations and wrote books and arti- 
cles on natural phenomena and especially 
on the forests he loved. 

John Muir understood, and helped others 
to see, the significance and beauty of the 
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wilderness—and to realize that it should be 
protected for future generations. The estab- 
lishment of our tremendous national park 
system, and the practice of sound conserva- 
tion policies by industry, government, and 
private citizens, owe much to this pioneer, 
who along with Robert Underwood Johnson 
led the fight for the creation in 1890 of 
what is now Yosemite National Park; who in 
1903 hosted President Theodore Roosevelt 
in Yosemite; who wrote, “The forests of 
America, however slighted by man, must 
have been a great delight to God; for they 
were the finest He ever created.” 

Let all who revere America’s natural her- 
itage, and see in it a timeless treasure de- 
pendent upon our stewardship, pause on 
April 21 in grateful remembrance of John 
Muir, a man who forever expressed his 
credo in the words, “In God’s wildness lies 
the hope of the world. . .” 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
245, has designated April 21, 1988, as “John 
Muir Day” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 21, 1988, as John 
Muir Day, and I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., April 12, 1988] 


Appointment of William J. Maroni as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Policy Council 
April 12, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of William J. Maroni to be Spe- 
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cial Assistant to the President and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Policy 
Council. He would succeed Eugene J. McAl- 
lister. 


Since October of 1987 Mr. Maroni has 
served as an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
(Congressional Affairs). Prior to this he 
served as Deputy Under Secretary of Labor 
for Congressional Affairs. From 1981 to 
1985, he headed the Legislative Affairs 
Office in the Office of the United States 
Trade Representative, first as director of 
congressional affairs and then as an Assist- 
ant United States Trade Representative. 
From 1978 to 1981, Mr. Maroni served as 
legislative assistant to Senator John H. 
Chafee of Rhode Island. 


Mr. Maroni received a bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard College. He was born January 
17, 1955, in Providence, RI. He is married, 
has one child, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Trade Bill 


April 12, 1988 


The President has said before that he 
would like to be able to sign a trade bill 
that will open markets and improve Ameri- 
ca’s international competitiveness. The 17 
subconferences have made notable progress 
in moving toward such a bill, but further 
improvements must be made. The adminis- 
tration is prepared to continue working 
with the congressional leadership and the 
full conference on an acceptable bill. As the 
full conference moves to complete its work, 
the President has asked Secretary [of the 
Treasury] Baker, Senator Baker [Chief of 
Staff to the President], and Ambassador 
Yeutter [U.S. Trade Representative] to 
make themselves available to resolve the 
remaining problems. But let there be no 
misunderstanding: The President will not 
hesitate to veto a trade bill that will hurt 
America’s economic prosperity. 
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Nomination of Lemoine V. Dickinson, 
Jr., To Be a Member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board 


April 12, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lemoine V. Dickinson, Jr., 
to be a member of the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 31, 1988. He 
would succeed Patricia A. Goldman. 


Since 1982 Mr. Dickinson has been spe- 
cial assistant to the Vice Chairman of the 
National Transportation Safety Board in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was spe- 
cial assistant to the Deputy Secretary at the 
Department of Transportation, 1981-1982. 
He was a senior policy analyst for the Office 
of Technology Assessment at the U.S. Con- 
gress, 1977-1981. From 1975 to 1977, he 
was a technical. staff/research engineer for 
MITRE Corp. 


Mr. Dickinson graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (BS.CE., 1966; 
M.S.C.E, 1973; Ph.D., 1975). He served in 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
1968-1971. He was born September 23, 
1943, in Washington, DC. Mr. Dickinson is 
married and currently resides in Alexandria, 
VA. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Afghanistan Accords 


April 12, 1988 


The Geneva accords call for four instru- 
ments as outlined by Secretary Shultz yes- 
terday in the briefing room. In addition, the 
Secretary noted our insistence that the obli- 
gations of the guarantors be symmetrical. 
We are satisfied that the Soviets understand 
our view and intent regarding the guaran- 
tees, i.e., that they must be symmetrical. 
Our position on this issue will be made pub- 
licly clear to all parties in a statement the 
United States will issue at the time of the 
signing. 


Nomination of Richard Newton Holwill 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Ecuador 


April 12, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Newton Holwill to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of Ecuador. 
He would succeed Fernando Enrique 
Rondon. 

Since 1983 Mr. Holwill has been a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs at the Department of State. He 
has also been a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Panama Canal Commission 
since 1983. Prior to this, he was vice presi- 
dent of government information for the 
Heritage Foundation, 1981-1983; vice 
president of Energy Decisions, Inc., 1980; 
and consultant and managing editor of 
Energy Decisions, 1977-1980. From 1974 to 
1977, he was a White House correspondent 
for National Public Radio. 

Mr. Holwill graduated from Louisiana 
State University (B.A., 1968). He was born 
October 9, 1945, in Shreveport, LA. He 
served in the United States Marine Corps, 
1969-1971. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of George Edward Moose 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Senegal 


April 12, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George Edward Moose, of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Republic of Sen- 
egal. He would succeed Lannon Walker. 

Since 1987 Mr. Moose has been Director 
of the Office of Management Operations at 
the Department of State and Deputy Direc- 
tor, 1986-1987. Prior to this, Mr. Moose 
was: Ambassador to the People’s Republic 
of Benin, 1983-1986; Deputy Political 
Counselor for the United States Mission to 
the United Nations, 1980-1983; and inter- 
national affairs fellow of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1979-1980. Mr. Moose 
was also Deputy Director in the Office of 
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Southern African Affairs, 1978-1979; Spe- 
cial Assistant in the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, 1977-1978; 
analyst for the Office of African Affairs in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
1974-1976; and political officer at the U.S. 
Embassy in Bridgetown, Barbados, 1972- 
1974. Mr. Moose joined the Foreign Service 
in 1967. 

Mr. Moose graduated from Grinnell Col- 
lege (B.A., 1966). He was born June 23, 
1944, in New York City. He is married and 
resides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Patrick Butler To Be a 
Member of the National Council on the 
Humanities 


April 12, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Patrick Butler to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities, National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities, for a term expiring 
January 26, 1994. He would succeed Walter 
Berns. ¥ 

Since 1985 Mr. Butler has been the vice 
president of Times Mirror in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this he was the president of 
Patrick Butler & Co., 1982-1985. From 
1980 to 1982, Mr. Butler was the staff vice 
president of RCA Corp. He served as spe- 
cial assistant to Senate Republican Leader 
Howard H. Baker, Jr., 1978-1980. 

Mr. Butler attended the University of 
Tennessee. He was born October 25, 1949, 
in Hartselle, AL. Mr. Butler is married, has 
three children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Bahamas-United States Legal Assistance 
Treaty 


April 13, 1988 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and the Common- 
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wealth of The Bahamas on Mutual Assist- 
ance in Criminal Matters, signed at Nassau 
on June 12 and August 18, 1987, with relat- 
ed notes. I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter criminal activities more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool in 
prosecuting a wide variety of modern crimi- 
nals, including members of drug cartels, 
and “white-collar criminals.” The Treaty is 
self-executing and utilizes existing statutory 
authority. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty in- 
cludes: (1) taking testimony or statements of 
witnesses; (2) provision of documents, 
records, and evidence; (3) execution of re- 
quests for searches and seizures; (4) transfer 
of persons in custody for testimonial pur- 
poses; (5) serving documents; (6) locating 
persons; (7) exchanging information; (8) im- 
mobilizing forfeitable assets; and (9) any 
other matter mutually agreed upon. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty, 
with related notes, and give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 13, 1988. 


Proclamation 5795—National 
Stuttering Awareness Week, 1988 


April 13, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The uniquely human ability to communi- 
cate thoughts through speech allows us to 
share our ideas almost as quickly as they 
occur, with little conscious effort. But for 
the more than three million Americans who 
stutter, speech is associated with struggle. 
Rapid-fire repetitions of sounds, prolonged 
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vowels, and verbal blocks disrupt the 
smooth and easy flow of speech and limit 
the spontaneous exchange of ideas and feel- 
ings. Many stutterers suffer frustration and 
embarrassment that can lead to harmful 
emotional stress. 

Stuttering has a tendency to be inherited, 
and it affects four times as many males as 
females. Children usually outgrow stutter- 
ing before reaching adulthood. When the 
disorder continues or begins in adults, it is 
considered chronic and very difficult to 
control. 

Just what causes stuttering is not yet 
known, but research is providing clues. In 
normal speech, the brain and more than 
100 muscles of the vocal system work to- 
gether to produce fluent sounds. Within the 
larynx, one set of muscles contracts to pull 
the vocal folds apart and works in close co- 
ordination with the set of muscles that 
allows the folds to close. In stuttered 
speech, however, these muscle sets do not 
coordinate properly, preventing normal 
movement of the vocal folds. 

Focusing on this specific malfunction, sci- 
entists at the National Institute of Neurolog- 
ical and Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke (NINCDS) have developed a promis- 
ing, but as yet experimental, treatment for 
severe chronic adult stutterers. Injections to 
the larynx temporarily paralyze one of the 
muscles, easing the disruptive tug-of-war 
between opposing muscles and thereby im- 
proving speech. 

The NINCDS leads the Federal govern- 
ment’s research effort on stuttering, fund- 
ing projects around the country in addition 
to conducting studies in its own laborato- 
ries. Research supported by private volun- 
tary health agencies adds to the growing 
pool of knowledge. These private organiza- 
tions also provide invaluable counseling and 
other services to stutterers and their fami- 
lies. Together, Federal and private groups 
call attention to simple ways the public can 
help; for example, many stutterers actually 
improve their speech when listeners know 
to be patient and supportive. 

To enhance public awareness of stutter- 
ing, the Congress, by Public Law 100-263, 
has designated the period of May 9 through 
May 15, 1988, as “National Stuttering 
Awareness Week” and authorized and re- 


quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of that event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the period of May 9 
through May 15, 1988, as National Stutter- 
ing Awareness Week, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe that 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:08 p.m., April 14, 1988) 


Proclamation 5796—Gaucher’s Disease 
Awareness Week, 1988 


April 13, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Gaucher’s disease, the most common of a 
group of inherited disorders known as lipid 
storage diseases, afflicts more than 20,000 
Americans. It most commonly _ strikes 
people of Eastern European Jewish descent, 
affecting approximately one in every 2,500 
people in this group. 

Investigators at the Federal government’s 
National Institute of Neurological and Com- 
municative Disorders and Stroke (NINCDS) 
discovered that Gaucher’s disease is caused 
by the failure of the body to produce an 
enzyme needed to break down fatty sub- 
stances called lipids that arise from the 
normal renewal of the body’s cells and tis- 
sues. In Gaucher’s disease, a specific lipid 
builds up in body tissues, causing enlarge- 
ment of the spleen and liver, bone pain, 
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and fractures. In severe cases, serious neu- 
rological disorders may occur. 

NINCDS scientists and other investigators 
supported by both public and private funds 
have narrowed the search for effective 
management and treatment of this disease. 
It is now possible to identify carriers of 
Gaucher’s disease. The gene responsible for 
producing the needed enzyme has been 
cloned and its structure in normal individ- 
uals and Gaucher’s disease patients is being 
studied. Scientists are continuing to refine 
techniques for replacing the missing 
enzyme as a useful form of therapy. They 
are also examining methods that may even- 
tually allow them to replace the defective 
gene and provide a permanent cure. 


Gaucher’s patients are further encour- 
aged and sustained by the work of dedicat- 
ed voluntary health agencies such as the 
National Gaucher Foundation. These groups 
provide information and services to patients 
and their families and work closely with the 
NINCDS to promote research. When 
Gaucher’s disease is finally conquered, it 
will be thanks to the cooperative efforts of 
both private and Federal agencies. 


To enhance public awareness of 
Gaucher’s disease, the Congress, by Public 
Law 100-254, has designated the week be- 
ginning October 16, 1988, as “Gaucher’s 
Disease Awareness Week” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of that week. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 16, 1988, as Gaucher's Disease Aware- 
ness Week, and I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe that week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. _ 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:09 p.m., April 14, 1988] 
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Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Members of the Young Presidents’ 
Organization 

April 13, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and thank you, 
Ken, and welcome to the White House. I 
am delighted to have you here to wrap up 
what I know has been a whole series of 
meetings and briefings that you’ve had with 
top officials of the administration. 

The Young Presidents’ Organization has 
an extraordinary membership. I can’t help 
but admire men and women who're already 
being called president when they’re 40. 
[Laughter] It took some of us a little bit 
longer. Come to think of it, though, I’ve 
often wondered, does president of my 
union of Screen Actors Guild before I was 
40 count? [Laughter] So, I’m one of you. 
[Applause] Well, what you’ve accomplished 
so early in life means that your biggest suc- 
cess still lies ahead. I know that you’re— 
well, now that you are used to being called 
“president,” no one knows where you 
might wind up. We certainly need risk- 
taking, bottom-line chief executives like you 
to serve in government. I’ve been very for- 
tunate to have in my administration former 
members of YPO like Jack Courtemanche, 
who isn’t here with us this morning, but 
three others that are: Carl Covitz, Bob 
Tuttle, and Joe Wright. And without men 
and women drawn from the private sector, 
it is easy for the Federal Government to 
become unresponsive and out of touch. 

Soon after we got here, I commissioned a 
task force to reduce excessive government 
regulation, which I asked Vice President 
Bush to head up. And thanks to that effort, 
we were able to eliminate some of the 
needless regulations that had built up and 
to subject all new proposed rules to the 
most careful scrutiny. And the result has 
been pretty practical. The Federal Register, 
which lists all regulations, is just a little 
more than half the size that it was when we 
came here, and the estimate is that we have 
eliminated among people—just citizens, 
small—or community and State govern- 
ments and so forth, businesses—600 million 
man-hours a year of work filling out govern- 
ment forms in answer to the regulations. A 
lot of you know personally the sort of pa- 
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perwork the Federal Government can re- 
quire. I remember the old story about a 
businessman who after many years of duti- 
fully keeping the records and documents 
required by the Federal Government in his 
particular business, and with the files really 
piling up, he wrote the Government asking 
if he still needed to keep all the old docu- 
ments. And a letter came back saying, 
“Well, it’s okay, you can throw away any 
papers more than 8 years old provided you 
make copies of each one of them first.” 
[Laughter] 

Here in the Old Executive Office Build- 
ing, you know, they tell me that officially 
we're in the White House, but I’m still not 
used to that. You see, back before the Fed- 
eral Government was a growth industry, 
this one building housed most of the execu- 
tive branch of government. But after a 
couple of world wars that changed, and ex- 
isting Federal departments grew and new 
ones sprang up. And when each agency got 
its own complex, the White House sort of 
adopted this beautiful, old building. After 
all, it’s just across the street. 

Well, I’m happy to report that the Feder- 
al Government is not growing that way any- 
more, but many of your businesses are. And 
that’s the best sort of news for America. In 
fact, I'll bet that it has been your companies 
that have needed the new office space in 
the last few years because the economy is 
in the longest peacetime expansion in U.S. 
history. April marks the 65th straight month 
of economic growth. And during this 
period, we have created nearly 16 million 
new jobs, and they’re better and higher 
paying too. And in fact, the U.S. has created 
about 2% times as many new jobs as the 
other leading industrialized nations all put 
together. No government program can do 
that but companies like yours did. Today a 
greater percentage of our citizens is work- 
ing than any other time in our history. 

I have to try something out. Did you ever 
know—I didn’t know before I got here 
what is considered the potential employ- 
ment pool in America and upon which the 
statistics are based? It is everyone, male and 
female, 16 years of age and up, regardless 
of whether they’re going to school, regard- 
less at the other end whether they’re re- 
tired—they’re all considered a part of that 
pool. Well, when you say the highest per- 


centage of that pool is employed, 62.3 per- 
cent of all of that group presently are em- 
ployed in the United States. It’s no coinci- 
dence that while we’ve held down the rate 
of growth in government, the private econ- 
omy has been booming—real GNP grew by 
nearly 5 percent in the fourth quarter last 
year and inflation remains low. And be- 
cause you are out there in the vanguard of 
American business, I don’t have to tell you 
that economic growth is more than statis- 
tics, it’s the cumulative daily efforts of men 
and women like yourselves. As Business 
Week Magazine reported recently, “Basic 
manufacturers, once considered a dying 
breed, are selling products many thought 
wouldn’t even be made in the United States 
any longer—escalators to Taiwan, machine 
tools to West Germany, lumber to Japan, 
and shoes to Italy.” Well, since the third 
quarter of 1986 the volume of American 
exports has been growing some 4 times as 
fast as the volume of imports. And it’s 
thanks to you, not the Government, that 
since 1980, the United States’ manufactur- 
ing has increased its productivity roughly 
3% times as fast as in the previous 8 years. 
The result is that, as one German manufac- 
turing expert put it recently, the United 
States is “the best country in the world in 
terms of manufacturing costs.” 

It’s thanks to the private sector that the 
real income of the average American has 
been rising steadily for the last 6 years. The 
Federal Government did one thing to con- 
tribute to this: we got out of your way as 
much as we could. So, when American busi- 
ness created new wealth for the country, it 
flowed to the American people and was not 
diverted to Washington to fund new bu- 
reaucracies and spending programs. What 
the Federal Government needs to do now 
is what each of you always does—balance 
the budget—and not by raising taxes but by 
controlling spending. If we can continue 
the pro-growth policies of the last 7 years, I 
believe that the next decade will be known 
as the “Roaring Nineties.” Our country is 
poised for even greater economic growth in 
the years ahead because we’ve opened up 
the economy, lowered tax rates, and re- 
stored the ideal of limited government and 
free enterprise. 
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America will face choices this fall that 
will determine what lies ahead for Ameri- 
can business and the economy. And I want 
to ask you to become active and involved 
this year because the stakes are too high 
and the choice too clear for it to be left up 
to others. If the policies under which your 
companies have flourished are reversed, 
how could your companies’ bottom line not 
suffer? We cannot afford to have American 
businessmen once again treated like a 
bunch of hired hands laboring on the Fed- 
eral farm, where the folks in Washington 
act as if what you produce belongs to them. 

I can’t help but say—once back when I 
was Governor of California—interject here 
about how that attitude can grow in gov- 
ernment. We, 1 year, gave back $850 mil- 
lion of surplus in California to the taxpay- 
ers—just told them to reduce what they 
gave us in their taxes, and we’d make it up 
with that surplus. And one Senator stormed 
into my office one day, and he said—I think 
he said—there is no excuse for giving back 
that public money to the people. [Laughter] 

Well, we’ve cut the top personal income 
tax rate by more than half—making U.S. tax 
rates among the lowest in the world—and 
revenues have increased, not decreased, 
with those cuts. And right now, all of our 
trading partners and neighbors are going 
through the same thing and making the 
same kind of tax cuts. We’ve proved that 
lower rates enhance economic growth and 
greater growth results in higher tax collec- 
tions. We’ve demonstrated that American 
business and entrepreneurship are second 
to none. Let’s keep America moving for- 
ward. 

I ask each of you in the coming months to 
direct some of your talent, energy, and 
leadership to the choices that lie before us. 
In doing so, you'll be serving your country 
as citizens, serving your companies and in- 
dustries as corporate leaders, and helping to 
preserve and build the jobs, growth, and 
opportunity that working Americans 
depend on. After you leave here, I want 
you to remember this building and think 
whether next year and beyond, America 
will be constructing new plants and offices 
for expanding businesses like yours, or will 
we be raising more and more Federal office 
buildings to tax, regulate, and stifle the 
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energy, imagination, and enterprise of the 
American people? 


The choice we face is a very simple one. 
Is the Federal Government going to grow, 
or is your business going to grow? I want to 
let you know that I’m on your side. Thank 
you for all that you have done to make 
America stronger and more prosperous. I 
thank you all, and God bless you all. 


[At this point, a portrait of the President 
and Queen Elizabeth on horseback outside 
of Windsor Palace is presented to the Presi- 
dent.] 


Well, I can’t tell you how happy I am. 
And yes, the Queen and I did go riding 
when we were guests there at Windsor 
Palace on a visit. She’s a good rider. 
[Laughter] 


I have to take a second and tell you some- 
thing about that. I know about her and her 
riding before she invited me there to join 
her, and I had known it because earlier, 
when I was in England way back in 1949, I 
was invited to visit the Royal Mews. That at 
Buckingham Palace is the stable and indoor 
riding hall and all. And she had just become 
the commander of—as their—I can’t re- 
member which regiment it is, but cavalry 
regiment. And therefore, she had to ride, 
leading them in parades and so forth as a 
princess. And the man that was taking me 
through, that was in charge of the stables, 
was telling me about her and how they 
trained her. They get all the household help 
down there with towels and tin pans and so 
forth all around the riding hall. And they 
would bring her in, and she would ride 
around that hall while they made all the 
clatter and noise they could possibly make 
to distract the horse. And she was ready for 
the first parade in London. But he spoke 
very admiringly of her courage and how 
quickly she developed this ability to ride. 
And like all of us that expose ourselves to 
horses, once you’ve learned how, which she 
had to do, she found out she loved it. So, 
she’s now—that’s one of her sports. 


But, oh, I don’t know whether to give 
that to the Presidential library or not. 
[Laughter] I’ve already made up my mind. 
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[Laughter] Thank you very much. Thank 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:01 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Kenneth M. Duberstein, 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 


Remarks at the Annual Convention of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors 


April 13, 1988 


The President. Thank you all, and let me 
say a special thank you to your chairman, 
David Lawrence, and your president, the 
distinguished editor of one of America’s 
great newspapers, Katherine Fanning. For 
just a minute there, I thought I was still at 
the Gridiron. [Laughter] 

When he stood before this group almost 
27 years ago, President Kennedy said that, 
“The President of a great democracy such 
as ours and the editors of great newspapers 
such as yours owe a common obligation to 
the people to present the facts with candor 
and in perspective.” Well, I certainly agree. 
Whether one is working in the Oval Office 
or in the newsrooms of America, whether 
one is putting together the Nation’s policies 
or the next day’s edition, the purpose is the 
same: the continuing purpose of defending 
America’s liberties and passing them on to 
the next generation. And truth be told, in 
the greater scheme of things, you are—I 
hesitate to say this—more essential to that 
common pursuit than I am. And that’s why 
freedom of the press is, and must always be, 
above politics—something all jurists and all 
legislators and all Presidents agree on. As 
Jefferson said—and he was right: “When 
the press is free and every man able to 
read, all is safe.” 

Now, not all Presidents have been that 
generous. I’ve told this story before, and if 
you've heard it, I hope you'll just bear with 
me. That’s the nice thing about this job; you 
get to quote yourself shamelessly—and if 
you don’t, Larry Speakes will. [Laughter] 
But as you may know, historians trace the 
Presidential press conference back to a 
Chief Executive who was quite reticent 
with the press, John Quincy Adams. He 
didn’t hold press conferences. But it seems 


that every morning before dawn Adams 
would hike down to the Potomac, strip off 
his clothes, and swim. And one summer 
day, a woman of the press, under orders 
from her editor, followed him. And after 
he’d plunged into the water, she popped 
from the bushes, sat on his clothes, and de- 
manded an interview. [Laughter] And she 
told him that if he tried to wade ashore, 
she’d scream. So, Adams held the first press 
conference up to his neck in water. [Laugh- 
ter] I know how he felt. [Laughter] 

But I’ve always believed that the key to 
good press relations is tact, candor, and 
seeing most things from the point of view 
of editors and reporters. Sort of like Lyndon 
Johnson. [Laughter] There’s a story about 
Johnson when he was Vice President. He 
was coming off the Senate floor when he 
ran into a reporter for the New York Times. 
Johnson grabbed him, shouted, “You, I’ve 
been looking for you,” pulled him into his 
office, and began a long harangue about 
something or other. About halfway through, 
he scribbled a note on a scrap of paper, 
buzzed his secretary, and gave it to her. 
She was back in a minute with another 
note. He glanced at it while he talked and 
then threw it away. And eventually the re- 
porter got out, but as he left the outer 
office, he saw the note that Johnson had 
written lying on the secretary’s desk. It 
said, “Who’s this guy I’m talking to 
anyway?” [Laughter] 

Well, I know who you are, and I’m not 
here to harangue. I’m going to keep my 
copy crisp and clean—who, what, where, 
when, why, and how, with no extra words. 
And for my lead—something that’s at the 
top of the page in any election year and 
certainly this one—the economy. It’s time 
to take a blue pencil to the nonsense that 
some who are applying for my job are cir- 
culating about our economy. We’ve heard 
about hundreds of thousands of lost jobs, 
the decline of the middle class, and the 
deindustrialization of America—and this is 
at a time when our nation is in the longest 
peacetime expansion on record, is creating 
hundreds of thousands of jobs each month, 
has a larger proportion of the work force 
employed than ever before, has been seeing 
real personal and family income climb ever 
since our expansion began, and is exporting 
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more than ever in our history. So, it’s time 
to cross out the false charges and put in a 
little perspective. Yes, there is something 
happening in America’s economy. It’s new. 
It’s powerful. And on the whole, it’s good, 
creating more and better jobs for our 
nation, making us vastly more productive 
and more competitive around the world. 
And there’s no better place to see just what 
it is than in the newsrooms and pressrooms 
of your papers. 

When I got out of the movie business and 
first tried for public office, most of the 
newspapers that covered my race for Gov- 
ernor ran on technology just one generation 
removed from Gutenberg, the technology 
of the first industrial revolution, linotypes 
and the rest. Today, less than a quarter cen- 
tury later, you are reporting, editing, and 
publishing the news about the current Pres- 
idential campaign with a technology that is 
light-years removed from anything that pre- 
ceded it. Computer stations to write, light 
pencils to edit, lap-top word processors that 
let reporters file finished copy in seconds 
over the phone, satellite hookups to shoot 
entire issues to remote printing plants— 
these incredible transformations have 
opened vast new horizons to you and your 
staffs. The result is that while, in what you 
might call the manufacturing end of news- 
papers—for example, printing and running 
presses—employment is about the same 
today as in 1960, in the service end, report- 
ers and editors in particular, employment 
has boomed. Newspapers now have almost 
half again as many people on the job as 27 
years ago, and pay is better. 

Yes, here is the real story about what’s 
happening to our economy. Newspapers 
were the first on the street with the speed 
of light technology of the Computer Age. 
What you did in the sixties and seventies, 
the rest of American industry has been 
doing in the seventies and eighties. And 
that doesn’t mean that we’re deindustrializ- 
ing or becoming a hollow service economy 
or that our paychecks are shrinking. It does 
mean that we’re becoming much more pro- 
ductive, and so we’re spending more time, 
energy, and manpower on the thought that 
goes into our products. The story behind 
the story is that’s just what we must do to 
grow and prosper and stay the world’s 
leader. 
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You know, all those fellows who talk 
about us becoming a nation that flips each 
other’s hamburgers and takes in each 
other’s laundry—they owe you who repre- 
sent what we’re really becoming a retrac- 
tion. If the retraction ever comes—and I’m 
not holding my breath—it’ll rank right up 
there with what must be history’s greatest 
retraction. I’m told it appeared years ago in 
one of our newspapers—I won’t say which 
one. And talk about getting a story wrong, 
it read, and I’m quoting now, “Instead of 
being arrested, as we stated yesterday, for 
kicking his wife down a flight of stairs and 
hurling a lighted kerosene lamp after her, 
the Reverend James P. Wellman died un- 
married 4 years ago.” [Laughter] 

Now, I’ve talked a lot about technology 
and the economy, but there is a greater 
truth that gives life and strength to technol- 
ogy in your industry and throughout our 
economy, and that’s freedom. Here in 
Washington, about a half mile from the 
White House, stands a monument to one of 
the early fathers of modern medical tech- 
nology, an 18th century physician. It’s a 
gray stone statue of the man sitting in his 
chair in a pose of contemplation. Behind his 
head is a mosaic of brilliant colors, as if 
these colors depicted the quality of his 
thought. Technology, like literature, like 
journalism, flourishes in our land because 
we have the freedom to bring the brilliant 
mosaics in our minds to life. I’m talking 
here about the first amendment, although 
technology is not, strictly speaking, a first 
amendment issue. But our freedom of ex- 
pression, of debate, of the unfettered airing 
of ideas is the great plain on which our 
technological harvest grows. 

There is a titanic struggle in the world 
today. I’ve often characterized it as the 
struggle between freedom and totalitarian- 
ism, but you could as easily call it the strug- 
gle between the pen and the sword, be- 
tween the first amendment of our Constitu- 
tion and article 6 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion—that’s the one that places the party 
over the country. More and more, the tide 
of battle seems clear, at least on one front. 
As America and the free industrial nations 
leap ahead through technological time, the 
Soviet Union and its clients are falling far- 
ther and farther behind. How can a blind- 
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folded society keep its balance on the 
Earth’s ever-shifting industrial base when 
the only way is to take the blindfold off and 
allow the people to see the world and its 
kaleidoscopic wonders? 

Soviet leaders talk about glasnost. We in 
the West have taken this to mean a new 
freedom of expression, a new flow of infor- 
mation and ideas, a response to the pres- 
sures of a changing world. And yet, though 
some sharp criticism appears in the Soviet 
press, we know other criticism is stifled. 
Some publicized prisoners of conscience are 
released, but others remain in camps and 
wards. Some people are allowed to demon- 
strate, but peaceful protests by Jewish 
women in Moscow and Leningrad, by Lat- 
vians in Riga, by Estonians in Tallinn, and 
by the Armenians are suppressed or forcibly 
put down. The Ukrainian Catholic Church 
remains underground. Teaching Hebrew to 
Jewish children remains a crime. This is 
why Natan Scharanskiy, among others, 
warns that, in his words, “Glasnost is not a 
form of freedom. It’s just a new set of in- 
structions on what is and isn’t permitted.” 

We don’t minimize the importance of 
what’s happening in the U.S.S.R., and we 
hope that the Soviet Union will, indeed, 
become a freer society. And this is why, as a 
matter of conscience, we must press the 
Soviets to do better and not allow them to 
beguile themselves and us with half meas- 
ures. And no one is more important in 
keeping the truth, favorable and unfavor- 
able, before our nation, the world, and the 
Soviets themselves than you. Millions in the 
Soviet bloc look to you to tell their stories. 
They know that if you do their lives will 
become better, for the Soviet leaders have 
always had an acute ear for Western media, 
and that’s true of Mr. Gorbachev as well. I 
guess what I’m saying is not all that differ- 
ent from what the founding editor of the 
Chicago Times, Wilbur Storey, said more 
than a century ago: “It is a newspaper’s 
duty to print the news and raise hell.” Now, 
do that half as well with the Soviet leaders 
as you do with me—{laughter|—and you 
can make glasnost mean _ something. 
[Laughter] 

Let me suggest some first steps you might 
join me in, in encouraging the Soviet lead- 
ers to take. Mr. Gorbachev and I addressed 
each other’s people on television. This was 


helpful. But now we should move even fur- 
ther and see the Soviet Union open more 
fully to Western media. Western newspa- 
pers and journals, for example, should be 
freely available to Soviet citizens—books, 
too. And here, let me repeat a challenge I 
made recently. Mr. Gorbachev, open the 
Soviet Union to the works of a great man 
and historic author. Open the Soviet Union 
to the works of Solzhenitsyn. 

The struggle between the pen and the 
sword is worldwide, and despite the moral 
force of freedom and the disadvantages of 
totalitarianism, the final outcome is by no 
means certain. And wherever the battle is 
joined, you, willingly or unwillingly, are in 
the field. During the period leading up to 
the cease-fire negotiations in Nicaragua, the 
Sandinistas acknowledged that they were 
going forward with internal reforms be- 
cause they wanted the aid vote in Congress 
to go their way. They were playing to you 
in the press and through you to the country 
and Congress. 

I don’t often quote from Washington Post 
editorials. [Laughter] I won’t say the Post is 
aggressive, but the first thing I hear each 
morning is the paper hitting the front door 
of the White House. Ben Bradlee [executive 
editor] has it delivered by cruise missile. 
[Laugher] Yet after the Nicaraguan cease- 
fire agreement, the Post observed that 
“The cease-fire accord has the superficial 
appearance of an agreement between 
equals. But with the war, the Sandinistas 
were hurting badly, while with the aid 
cutoff, the contras were collapsing.” And 
the Post continued, “It has been argued by 
the anti-contra left that the Sandinistas 
could not reasonably be expected to democ- 
ratize while facing a mortal threat. It fol- 
lows that, being no longer under the gun, 
they can reasonably be expected to honor 
their pledges to democratize.” And the edi- 
tors concluded, “Those Americans who 
have repeatedly urged others to ‘give peace 
a chance’ now have an obligation to turn 
their attention and their passion to ensuring 
democracy a chance.” Well, the Post is not 
alone in this view. Costa Rican President 
Arias has said that “There can be no peace 
without democracy in Central America.” 
Now the question is: Are we taking steps 
toward democracy in Nicaragua, or are the 
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Sandinistas biding their time, waiting for 
the attention to wander, whereupon they 
will crush the disarmed opposition? I sup- 
port democracy in Nicaragua. If the cease- 
fire brings democracy, I’m for it. If it does 
not, we will ask what will. To advance de- 
mocracy has been my policy for 7 years. It 
hasn’t changed. 

Last week the opposition newspaper, La 
Prensa, had to stop publishing for several 
days because it was denied newsprint, in 
direct violation of the Central American 
peace agreement. La Prensa is no friend of 
the Sandinistas. This January, its editor and 
publisher said that “In 8 years we have 
gone from Somoza to a dictatorship that is 
even worse, with a Marxist-Leninist ideolo- 
gy.” Well, perhaps this denial of newsprint 
was a one-time thing. Perhaps it won't 
happen again. We hope it’s not a sign that 
the Sandinistas are starting, as we warned 
they might, to revert to oppression now 
that pressure from the democratic resist- 
ance is off. 

What a contrast between what’s hap- 
pened in Nicaragua and the course of 
events, and American policy, in Afghani- 
stan. The freedom fighters are on the verge 


of a great victory over tyranny and aggres- 
sion. The United States will continue un- 
changed its support for the freedom fight- 
ers and their fierce struggle for what is 


rightfully theirs: the right to determine 
their own country’s future. 

If success comes in Afghanistan—and I 
am confident it will—it will remind us of an 
enduring truth: Peace and justice in these 
kinds of conflicts do not come just by wish- 
ing for them, but by helping those willing 
to fight for them. The brave people of Af- 
ghanistan will have succeeded because of 
their own heroism and also because they 
had substantial and consistent international 
support, not the here today, gone tomorrow 
backing Congress has given the contras. No 
one has insisted that we strangle the Muja- 
hidin in order to give peace a chance. Ask 
yourself: Where would the negotiations 
over Afghanistan be today if we had taken 
that line? On the contrary, the Senate in a 
unanimous vote urged the opposite: that we 
maintain our support for the Mujahidin. 
And they were right. 

The question of democracy in Central 
America will not die and will not fade 
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away. We will be judged on how we address 
it not merely by voters and readers but by 
our grandchildren and great grandchildren. 
Yes, we are engaged in a great struggle to 
determine if this hemisphere will be free, 
whether millions will be ruled by the sword 
or will rule themselves with the pen. And 
more than in the Halls of Congress, more 
than in the Oval Office, more than in the 
jungles or at the bargaining tables of Latin 
America, this struggle will be won or lost in 
your newsrooms and editorial offices. If you 
do not forget the cause of democracy, nei- 
ther will the American people. So, this is 
my message and appeal to you today: Re- 
member that not only are you the guard- 
ians of the American people’s right to 
know, you are in a larger sense guardian of 
the hopes of people all over the world. 
They look to you to tell their story. 

Now, before I finish, let me turn to an- 
other matter of great concern. In the last 
few weeks, we’ve seen cover stories, televi- 
sion specials, and front-page articles on the 
war against drugs. One frequent refrain has 
been, as the New York Times this Sunday 
wrote: “No administration has signed—or 
spent more money to stem the flow of 
drugs into this country. But we are losing 
ground.” Well, let me offer a slightly differ- 
ent view. Yes, we’ve done more than ever 
before, and right now we're holding our 
own. We’ve stopped America’s free-fall into 
the drug pit. We’re getting our footing to 
climb out. We’re paying now for the indif- 
ference of the seventies. But to just take 
two of many signs of progress—the number 
of drug users has leveled off and may be 
dropping, and almost all high school seniors 
now say it’s wrong even to try cocaine— 
these are big changes from just a few years 
ago. We’ve gone after smugglers and deal- 
ers as never before. The big international 
arrests of the last few weeks are just one 
result of this. And we’ve enlisted the mili- 
tary. And let me say, if you want to see 
effective leadership, take a look at Vice 
President Bush’s role in this. While others 
talked about leading the military into the 
fray against drugs, the Vice President has 
led. And the result: Last year the Navy 
steamed some 2,600 ship days, while mili- 
tary planes flew more than 16,000 hours in 
the fight against illicit drugs. But in the 
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end, this effort will be won not on foreign 
battlefields but on the home front. When all 
of us insist that drug abuse is not only not 
for us but intolerable in family, friends, 
neighbors, acquaintances—anywhere by 
anybody—then we'll win. We’re not there 
yet, but we’re on our way. 

Thank you. God bless you. 

Ms. Fanning. President Reagan has 
agreed to take questions. I want to remind 
you that questions should be asked only by 
ASNE members. Would you please come to 
a microphone, state your name and the 
name of your paper, and I'll recognize you 
from here. 

I think Ill take the prerogative of asking 
the first question, if I may, Mr. President. 
Larry Speakes 

You spoke eloquently of the free flow of 
information, and yet, as you referred in jest, 
your former press spokesman, Larry 
Speakes, has confessed that he manufac- 
tured quotes for you. Would you tell us, 
please, did you approve of that process, and 
will you continue to allow that to happen in 
your White House? 

The President. 1 was not aware of that 
and just learned it recently, as all the rest of 
you did, in the words in his book. And I can 
tell you right now that I have no affection 
for these kiss-and-tell books that are being 
written, and I find them entirely fiction. 


The President’s Agenda 


Q. Jimmy Denley, Birmingham Post 
Herald, in Alabama. Mr. President, as you 
near the end of two terms in the White 
House, what is the one thing you want the 
public to remember you most for as Presi- 
dent, and do you expect to take any specific 
action in the next few months to enhance 
that image? 

The President. Oh, my goodness. I never 
know how to answer that question because, 
frankly, I’m just going for the day-to-day 
battle here and haven’t thought about how 
I’m going to be remembered. I'll be pleased 
if they remember me at all. [Laughter] And 
I’m going to continue pushing as hard as I 
can for some of the things, in these last 
months, that are part of the economic 
reform and the things that we brought 
about to see if they can’t be planted perma- 
nently and not something that will just go 


away when someone else comes in. And 
among those are things like—well, for ex- 
ample, I’m getting pretty soon—they’re 
sending me the first budget I’ve ever had 
since I’ve been here. The law tells me I 
have to submit a budget, and it always 
turned into a continuing resolution. And I 
think that we do need a constitutional 
change. We need an amendment that will 
ban—as Jefferson once asked right after the 
acceptance of the Constitution—that will 
ban the Federal borrowing; and the second 
thing, to bring about an end to the deficits 
that, when I’m out of here, I’m going to 
campaign for as hard as I am while I’m in 
here, and that is the line-item veto. I used it 
943 times as a Governor of California with a 
hostile, other-party legislature and was 
never overridden once. And in California, 
two-thirds of the people have to vote—or 
the legislature have to vote to pass the 
budget, and only two-thirds to overturn a 
veto. The same two-thirds that would vote 
to send those pork items up buried in the 
whole budget wouldn’t vote to overturn my 
veto when they had to appear and stand up 
for them, singly, where the people could 
see them. So, I think I’m just going to con- 
tinue the battle until the last day and then 
head for the ranch. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, Robert Morton, New 
York City Tribune. During the summit, you 
gave an interview to some columnists in 
which you said that you no longer believed 
the Soviet Unon was intent upon world 
domination. If you had heard yourself say 
that 8 years ago, what would you have 
thought, and what led you to change your 
mind? 

The President. Well, I didn’t exactly say 
what has been quoted that I said there. I 
called attention to the fact, in discussing 
this new leader—you know, I was here sev- 
eral years before one of them lived long 
enough for me to meet with him. [Laugh- 
ter] And I called attention to the fact that 
maybe there were some differences with 
some of the things he was proposing, in that 
he was the first and only Russian leader to 
this day who had never, in appearing 
before the Communist Congress, pledged 
himself to carry on the Marxist idea of a 
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one-world Communist State. Now, I just 
called attention to that. As to whether it 
was an oversight or he didn’t think it was 
necessary or not, I don’t know. But I 
thought it was something that we should 
keep in the back of our minds when we 
were negotiating instead of what we have 
faced over the years in previous Russian 
leaders. But I did not ask us to accept that. 
As a matter of fact, I only know one little 
phrase in Russian, and I’ve used until where 
he’s sick of it, and I love it. And that is: 
Dovorey no provorey—trust but verify. 

The President’s Reading Habits 

Q. Mr. President, I'm Tim Gallagher, 
from the Albuquerque Tribune, in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. If I can go back to 
the kiss-and-tell book by Mr. Speakes for 
just a moment, he said in that book that you 
rarely read daily newspapers, that you read 
news summaries that are prepared for you. 
I wonder if you could tell this very interest- 
ed audience how much time you spend 
reading daily newspapers each day. 

The President. Well, | begin with the 
comics—{laughter|—a lifetime habit—and 
then my next turn is to the editorial pages. 
And I say that in the numbers because 
they’re more than one paper that come to 
breakfast with me. And I do as much as I 
can then before I have to run for the office. 
And then it is true that I rifle through the 
clippings they get because they bring those 
in also from papers that I don’t get from 
out of Washington, or out of the beltway 
papers from across the country. And I do 
look at that. But he’s wrong when he im- 
plies that I don’t read the papers. Yes, I do. 
So, you’re not getting away with anything. 


Afghanistan Accords 


Q. Lou Urenick, from the Portland, 
Maine, Press Herald. Mr. President, what’s 
your assessment of the opposition of Afghan 
rebels to the peace plan that’s shaping up in 
that region? Many of them say they’ll con- 
tinue to fight on. 

The President. We expect them to. And 
I’m just sorry about the fact that evidently 
they misunderstand, as many of our other 
people have—our own citizens have misun- 
derstood. The Geneva accords that we’ve 
been negotiating on and picking back and 
forth at each other for a long time—we 
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have finally reached an agreement, and 
there is nothing in that agreement that is 
going to prevent us from supplying the Mu- 
jahidin as long as they need it and as long 
as the Soviet Union continues to supply the 
Afghan forces in their puppet government 
that they’re leaving behind. So, there’s no 
restriction on us; the Mujahidin are going to 
continue to have our help. 


Race Relations 


Q. Ben Johnson, Columbia Missourian. 
Mr. President, during this conference, 
we've talked a lot about race relations in 
this country. This is the 20th anniversary of 
the Kerner commission report. I’m sure 
many of us would be interested in your 
assessment, in this year when we have a 
black man running for President, of the 
status of race relations in this country. 

The President. Well, I hope that race will 
not be a part of this campaign in any way. 
And I’m sorry that in the campaign that’s 
going on with one candidate of the black 
race that it seems that more attention is 
being paid to the difference in color than is 
being paid to what he is actually saying. 
And I have to believe that a great many of 
us would find ourselves in great disagree- 
ment with the policies that he is proposing 
and that we would perhaps be more vocal 
about them if it wasn’t for concern that that 
be misinterpreted into some kind of a racial 
attack. 

Contrary to what some people say, the 
most frustrating thing that I have endured 
since I have been here in the imagemaking 
that goes on is that I have been portrayed 
so often as, in some way, a racist and preju- 
diced in regard to racial matters. And it’s 
hard for me to take because I grew up in a 
family in which that was considered the 
greatest sin—prejudice and discrimination. 
And all my life—back when I was a sports 
announcer and broadcasting major league 
baseball, I was one of the little handful 
across the country that continued to editori- 
alize for the breaking of the ban and the 
allowing of blacks into organized baseball. 
And it’s carried on through my life. 

And as I say, I regret that this has 
become a factor. The candidates should all 
be based on what are their policies and 
what is it that they would propose to do. 
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And I will be very frank with you: I find a 
great disagreement with some of the things 
that are being proposed by Jesse Jackson. 
But I also find a great deal of disagreement 
with his fellow candidates in that party, 
which is why I'd suggest that everybody 
should vote Republican. [Laughter] 
Q. Thank you, sir. 


1988 Presidential Race 


Q. Mr. President, a little more on your 
political, unbiased opinions: I’d like to ask 
you to assess the 1988 race, and where you 
see it going, and how will it end? 

The President. Oh, you’ve caught me in a 
weak spot. When I was a sports announcer, 
I was superstitious about ever talking about 
who was going to win the game or whether 
they would. And I wouldn’t even mention 
that the pitcher was pitching a no-hit ball 
game because superstition has it that then 
you'll jinx him if you do. And to ask me to 
predict what’s going to happen here—well, 
I think in the Republican Party, of course, it 
has now narrowed down to one candidate. 
But even so, there’s a convention to be 
held. And on the other side, I don’t know 
whether the candidates now campaigning— 
whether any one of them is going to wind 
up at the convention with the nomination 
or whether there will be a brokered con- 
vention or whether the Democratic Party 
will go afield seeking to draft someone who 
has not been campaigning in the primaries. 
And I just refuse to try and make a guess on 
this. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, one of the senior ad- 
ministration officials was quoted last week 
as saying that the contra war is over and 
that the resistance forces have been effec- 
tively dismantled. Mr. President, do you 
agree with this? And also, several years ago 
you said that your intention was to get the 
Sandinistas to cry uncle. Have they gotten 
you to cry uncle instead? 

The President. No, and if I find that un- 
named official, he may not be official. 
[Laughter] No, I don’t believe it’s over. And 
I believe that—with all my heart and soul— 
that the pressure that is being imposed on 
Nicaraguan citizens that are being called 
the contras, who have taken up arms to try 
and bring about the continuation of the rev- 


olution that had them in conflict with 
Somoza as a dictator and who was denying 
democratic rights—and they were succeed- 
ed by the Sandinistas, who not only seized 
the government and took it over for them- 
selves after the armed revolution but violat- 
ed the agreement of the revolutionaries to 
the Organization of American States that 
they would install democracy as we know it, 
a pluralistic democracy and so forth. But in 
doing so we forget there were other revolu- 
tionaries that fought beside them, but who 
were not part of a longtime organization. 
And so, they were ousted, some exiled, 
some imprisoned. And many of those are 
now in what we call the contras. And I 
think we have an obligation to support 
those people until—call it crying uncle—I 
meant that the Sandinistas would permit 
the people of Nicaragua to make their deci- 
sion on the kind of government they 
wanted. 

Q. What are you willing to do if they do 
not follow through with the democratic re- 
forms? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. What action are you willing to take if 
they don’t follow through with the demo- 
cratic reforms? 

The President. Well, I think it would be 
unwise of me to talk about any further 
things that might be done. Let them go to 
sleep every night wondeing what we’d do. 


U.S. Banking System 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Tom Vale, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Sir, do you feel that 
the banking system of the United States is 
in trouble? 

The President. 1 think it has some trou- 
bles, yes, that have grown out of the—well, 
some of the problems that were left with us 
by double-digit inflation with loans and so 
forth. And we know that through the Gov- 
ernment and the institutions that we have 
in Government to help we're giving as 
much help as we can there. I don’t think 
that it is a problem that could suddenly 
bring disaster down upon us and end this 
expansion and this economic growth that 
we're having. But we’re going to continue 
to try and help. And as I say, when you 
think back to the almost sudden change 
from inflation to what we have now, that 
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meant that there were a lot of loans that 
were based on collateral that no longer has 
the value that it did back in the inflationary 
era, and problems of that kind are bother- 
ing us. 

Ms. Fanning. Thank you, Mr. President. 
We really appreciate your coming and 
spending time with us today. 


The President. Well, thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Report on the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States 


April 14, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

This report is being transmitted pursuant 
to Section 7(a\2) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended (12 U-S.C. 
635e(aX2)). I have determined that the au- 
thority available to the Bank for fiscal year 
1988 is sufficient for loans but may be more 
than sufficient to meet the current estimate 
of the guarantee needs of the Bank. This 
estimate was based upon the transactions 
already approved, applications received by 
the Bank, and projections of the level of 
business for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 


It is not possible to estimate precisely the 
amount of guarantee authority that will be 
needed. However, given the likelihood of 
continued economic growth within the 
United States as well as the general recov- 
ery throughout the world, there is a reason- 
able prospect that demand for Eximbank’s 
guarantees and insurance could accelerate 
in the remainder of fiscal year 1988, and 
require the commitment of amounts great- 
er than currently estimated of the a 
guarantee authority. 


Therefore, I am not seeking any legisla- 
tion to rescind any authority of the Bank. I 
have concluded that the statutory fiscal 
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year 1988 limits for Eximbank authority 
should be retained unchanged. 
Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 


Letter to the Majority and Minority 
Leaders of the Senate on Assistance to 
Mexico and The Bahamas 


April 14, 1988 


Dear 

The Senate has before it resolutions to 
disapprove my certification of Mexico and 
The Bahamas under Section 481 (h) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. Passage of these res- 
olutions could result in more drugs entering 
the United States, not less. In the case of 
Mexico, significant damage to a broad range 
of major U.S. interests would also result. I 
strongly urge the Senate to vote both reso- 
lutions down. 

Mexico 

I understand a number of Senators are 
attracted by the idea that a “national inter- 
est” certification would send Mexico a 
needed message regarding the drug 
menace, while protecting the extensive bi- 
lateral and foreign policy interests we have 
there. Unfortunately, this would not be the 
case. 

I have already sent that message, both in 
my February 13 meeting with President de 
la Madrid in Mazatlan and in the statement 
accompanying my “full cooperation” certifi- 
cation. It is absolutely clear, from the Mexi- 
can President’s words and his Government’s 
subsequent actions, that the message was 
received and understood. 

Should the Congress now overturn the 
Administration’s “full cooperation” certifica- 
tion, the political impact in Mexico would 
be harmful to U.S. interests. We believe, for 
example, that Mexico—although it would 
continue to fight the drug traffic on its 
own—would terminate US. ties to its aerial 
eradication program and reject the $14.5 
million in direct anti-drug aid we currently 
provide. The ability of the DEA to operate 
efficiently in Mexico might also be im- 
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paired. The result would almost certainly be 
an increase in the flow of drugs to the 
United States. 

The political impact of decertification by 
the United States would adversely affect 
every aspect of our relationship with 
Mexico, including trade, investment, immi- 
gration and vital border-area cooperation. 
The U.S. would become an issue in Mexico’s 
current election campaign, and a more con- 
structive bilateral relationship would 
become politically difficult for the next 
Mexican president. The political left and 
other elements in Mexico opposed to closer 
ties to the U.S. would get a new lease on 
life. 

Moreover, I believe my certification deci- 
sion was correct. While we fault Mexican 
efforts in some areas, we should not over- 
look the many positive actions they have 
taken. For instance: Mexico was the first 
Latin American country to sign and ratify a 
Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty with us; in 
1987, they increased by 26% their eradic- 
tion of marijuana while slightly improving 
opium poppy eradication; their seizures of 
all drugs in 1987 were up (cocaine by 75%; 
opium derivative 12%, and marijuana 
400%); they arrested 9,800 persons for traf- 
ficking including nine major (class 1) narcot- 
ics violators. 

In sum, I believe it would be both unfair 
and counterproductive for Congress to dis- 
approve my certification of Mexico as a 
fully cooperating country. 


The Bahamas 


On March 1, I recommended full certifi- 
cation for The Bahamas. As with Mexico, 
the April 12 vote by the full Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to deny such certifica- 
tion could seriously jeopardize our joint ef- 
forts to counter the flow of narcotics 
through that country. 

When this issue comes before the Senate, 
it is important that this potential damage be 
avoided. I would like to review my ration- 
ale for full certification. 

We have received excellent operational 
level cooperation from the Bahamian gov- 
ernment. To date, no U.S. government re- 
quest has been denied. 

The Bahamas is the only country in the 
world which allows U.S. law enforcement 
units to enter its territory in hot pursuit of 


drug targets. These decisions reflect a politi- 
cal will by the Bahamian government to 
fight narcotics trafficking. 

As a result of our bilateral, cooperative 
efforts, there was a 300% increase in mari- 
juana and cocaine seizures in 1987 com- 
pared to 1986. Last year’s seizures amount- 
ed to over 24,860 pounds of cocaine and 
146.5 tons of marijuana. 

Likewise, the Bahamian government 
made progress in 1987 in key areas of en- 
forcement, investigation, and prosecution. A 
Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT) was 
signed, and the Bahamian parliament now 
has passed implementing legislation. Nego- 
tiations have been proceeding extremely 
well on a new modern extradition treaty 
which would greatly broaden the scope of 
extraditable offenses. Tough new asset for- 
feiture laws have been enacted. Bahamians 
are taking steps to prosecute corruption of- 
fenders. And a new special drug court, and 
a proposal for a second, should relieve the 
over-burdened legal system. 

With operational level cooperation excel- 
lent and anti-corruption efforts improving, 
we want to encourage and strengthen those 
Bahamians, including officials at the highest 
level, who clearly want to do more. Again, 
as with Mexico, I feel strongly the congres- 
sional action to overturn my recommenda- 
tion for certification for The Bahamas 
would be seriously counterproductive and 
unjust. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Robert C. 
Byrd and Robert Dole, Majority and Minor- 
ity Leaders of the Senate, respectively. 


Nomination of Daniel Anthony 
O’Donohue To Be United States 
Ambassador to Thailand 


April 14, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel Anthony O’Dono- 
hue, of Virginia, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, as Ambassador to the Kingdom 
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of Thailand. He would succeed William An- 
dreas Brown. 

Mr. O’Donohue is currently the Principal 
Deputy Director of the Department of 
State Policy Planning Staff. He was the U.S. 
Ambassador to Burma from 1983 to 1987. 
Prior to this, he was Principal Deputy Di- 
rector of Politico-Military Affairs at the De- 
partment of State, 1978-1981; Deputy 
Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embassy in 
Bangkok, Thailand, 1977-1978; Executive 
Assistant to the Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs, 1976-1977; office director of 
Korean Affairs, 1974-1976; and Political 
Counselor for the U.S. Embassy in Seoul, 
Korea, 1972-1974. From 1971 to 1972, he 
was a student at the Army War College. He 
has served as political officer for the US. 
Embassy in Seoul, Korea, 1960-1964; and 
vice consul of the Consulate General in 
Genoa, Italy, 1958-1959. Mr. O’Donohue 
joined the Foreign Service in 1957. 

Mr. O’Donohue graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Detroit (B.S., 1953) and Wayne 
State University (M.P.A., 1958). He was 
born October 27, 1931, in Detroit, MI. He 
is married, has five children, and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Trade Bill 


April 15, 1988 


The President has said he would like to 
be able to sign a trade bill that will open 
markets and improve America’s competi- 
tiveness. The Congress made good progress 
in moving towards such a bill, although fur- 
ther reasonable improvements still need to 
be made. 

The bill does improve our negotiating au- 
thority. It strengthens our hand in taking 
action against unfair trade practices. It 
helps us protect our intellectual property 
rights. Unfortunately, it still contains the 
plant closing provision and other nontrade 
provisions that are injurious to a dynamic 
economy and America’s future prosperity. 
Our negotiators yesterday were encouraged 
to believe that the plant closing provision 
would be eliminated. Later, however, we 
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were told that after certain consultations 
took place they could not remove that pro- 
vision. The labor unions apparently would 
sacrifice the entire trade bill for this provi- 
sion. 

While the administration would be will- 
ing to accept a positive trade bill, we 
cannot accept a bill that includes seriously 
flawed elements that will hurt America’s 
competitiveness and economic success. If 
the bill reaches the President in its present 
form, the President will veto it. 


Remarks at a Luncheon for Members 
of Vote America 


April 15, 1988 


I’m delighted that all of you could be 
here today. And as Joe Rogers knows, I’m 
an enthusiastic admirer of the work that 
you're doing. 

You know, one of the things I’ve contin- 
ually talked about during the past few years 
was how impressive this young generation 
of Americans really is. And everywhere I’ve 
gone in this country, I've been moved to 
see their interest in our nation and in the 
issues before us. In fact, I’d like to tell a 
story about when one of our Ambassadors 
visited an American armored cavalry regi- 
ment stationed on the NATO line in Ger- 
many. 

He returned to his helicopter, and as he 
did so, he was followed by a young, 19-year- 
old soldier. The soldier asked him if he 
could get a message to the President, and 
the Ambassador said, well, sometimes get- 
ting messages to the President was part of 
his job. And the soldier then said, “Well, 
will you tell him we’re proud to be here, 
and we ain’t scared of nothin.” 

Well, a while ago, the Ambassador was in 
Washington, and he told me the sequel to 
that incident. I’d repeated the story in a 
talk program, and there on that base in—it 
was on the Voice of America—and there on 
that base in Germany, the young soldier 
heard that broadcast and knew that I'd re- 
ceived the message. His commanding offi- 
cer said that he ran down the company 
street yelling, “The system works. The 
system works.” [Laughter] 
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And that’s why all of you are here today 
and giving so generously of your time. You 
want all young Americans to know what the 
young soldier knew: that the system does 
work. But you also want them to know 
something else that soldier knew, and that 
is that democracy takes time and personal 
effort. And that’s why we’re dedicated to 
the goals of Vote America. 

This generation is a generation that’s 
bright with hope, filled with energy, and 
ready to make a difference. They’re talent- 
ed and optimistic. But for all of that, they 
also have the lowest percentage of voters. 
So, it’s up to us to remind young Americans 
that the first step in democratic involve- 
ment is voting. With Vote America, you’re 
doing tremendous work. The commercials, 
the partnership programs, the curriculum 
materials, the vote mobiles, and the mobili- 
zation of corporate America are all part of 
your extraordinary effort to get Americans 
out to vote. This private sector initiative is 
bearing fruit, and I’m hopeful we'll see 
abundant evidence of that in the voting 
percentages for 1988. 

So, all I can say is keep up the great 
work. And believe me, I hope this project is 
put on the front burner. The future of our 
young leaders represents the future of 
America. And again, because this is a priori- 
ty of mine, I want to express my personal 
thanks to each of you. However, beyond 
this personal interest, our country also owes 
you a debt of gratitude for your dedication 
to our young citizens. 

You know, I have opportunities every 
once in a while now to go to a school or 
college and appear on the campus and 
speak there. And having been Governor for 
4 years at a time when if I went to a 
campus I would have started a riot and 
been hung in effigy—{/aughter|—it’s quite a 
change. And believe me, to stand there and 
say something that normally might be re- 
sponded to by an ordinary audience with 
applause, and then the many times I’ve 
heard instead them chanting, “U.S.A! 
U.S.A.!” it really sends you out of the room 
about 3 inches taller than when you came 
in 


Well, speaking of getting out of the room, 
I'm going to see each of you in the Blue 
Room down the line here for a handshake, 
which I wasn’t able to do at the beginning 


of our lunch here. So, I’m going to thank 
you here, and God bless you. And I’m going 
around, and I'll meet you there in the Blue 
Room. 

Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report of the National 
Science Board 


April 15, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress a 
report of the National Science Board enti- 
tled Science and Engineering Indicators— 
1987. This report is the eighth in a continu- 
ing series in which important aspects of the 
status of American science and engineering 
are examined. 

The importance of scientific and engi- 
neering research to the well-being of our 
Nation is widely recognized. Science and 
engineering play a vital role in maintaining 
our Nation’s defense, improving its health, 
and increasing its economic productivity. 

I commend Science and Engineering In- 
dicators—1987 to the attention of the Con- 
gress and those in the scientific endeavor. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 15, 1988. 


Nomination of James Eugene Burnett, 
Jr., To Be Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board 


April 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Eugene Burnett, Jr., 
to be Chairman of the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board for a term of 2 years. This 
is a reappointment. 

Since 1981 Mr. Burnett has been a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board in Washington. DC. While on 
this Board, he has been: Chairman, 1982- 
1984; Vice Chairman for a brief period in 
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1984; resuming the position of Chairman, 
1984 to present. Prior to this, he was a juve- 
nile judge in Van Buren County, AR, since 
1973, and a city judge in Damascus, AR, 
since 1979. He was special associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas, 1981, 
and has been a practicing attorney since 
1973. 

Mr. Burnett graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Arkansas (B.A., 1970) and the Universi- 
ty of Arkansas Law School (J.D., 1973). He 
was born September 20, 1947, in Little 
Rock, AR, and currently resides in Arling- 
ton, VA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 10 

The President returned to the White 
House after his visit to California and 
Nevada. 


April 11 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz and 
Secretary of Defense Frank C. Carlucci, 
to discuss the Afghanistan accords. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
dinner for King Carl XVI Gustaf and Queen 
Silvia of Sweden in the Residence at the 
White House. 


April 12 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
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sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 
—conservative leaders, to discuss foreign 
policy; 
—Secretary of Defense Frank C. Carlucci. 
The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals to be members of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Financing Bank: 


M. Peter McPherson, Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury. He would succeed Richard G. 
Darman. 

Mark Sullivan III, General Counsel for the De- 
partment of the Treasury. He would succeed 
Robert Michael Kimmitt. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Secretary of Labor Ann Dore 
McLaughlin to be a member of the Adviso- 
ry Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions for a term of 2 years. She would suc- 
ceed William Emerson Brock III. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception for employees of the Public 
Broadcasting Service in the Residence at 
the White House. 


April 13 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singa- 
pore. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the 16th annual report on Federal ad- 
visory committees covering fiscal year 1987. 


April 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—the State chairmen of the President’s 
Dinner, which is an annual fundraising 
event for Republican congressional 
election campaigns; 

—the leaders of Childhelp U.S.A.; 

—Terry M. Weeks, the 1988 Teacher of 
the Year; 

—the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican National Hispanic Assembly. 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Cultural Property Advi- 
sory Committee: 


For terms of 1 year: 


James G. Crowley III, of South Carolina. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1976 Mr. Crowley has 
been a private art dealer in Spartanburg, SC. 

Denver Fred Wendorf, Jr., of Texas. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1968 Dr. Wendorf has 
been chairman of the department of anthropol- 
ogy at Southern Methodist University in Dallas, 
TX. 


For terms of 2 years: 


Patricia Rieff Anawalt, of California. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1975 Dr. Anawalt has 
been a consulting curator for the Museum of 
Cultural History at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Leslie Elizabeth Wildesen, of Colorado. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1984 Dr. Wildesen has 
been the Colorado State Archaeologist in 
Denver, CO. 


For terms of 3 years: 


James William Alsdorf, of Illinois. This is a reap- 
pointment. Since 1983 Mr. Alsdorf has been 
chairman of the board, director and chief exec- 
utive officer for Alsdorf International in Win- 
netka, IL. 

Clemency Chase Coggins, of Massachusetts. This 
is a reappointment. Since 1979 Dr. Coggins has 
been an associate professor in Pre-Columbian 
art of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology at Harvard University. 

Thomas K. Seligman, of California. He would 
succeed Arthur A. Houghton III. Since 1972 
Mr. Seligman has been deputy director for edu- 
cation and exhibitions at the Fine Arts Muse- 
ums of San Francisco. 


April 15 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—members of the National Conference of 
Lieutenant Governors; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President transmitted the following 

reports to the Congress: 

—the 1987 annual report of the Federal 
Council on Aging; 
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—the 22d annual report of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities cover- 
ing 1987. 
In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 13 


Paul D. Taylor, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Dominican Republic. 


Richard Newton Holwill, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Ecuador. 


Walter Leon Cutler, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


George Edward Moose, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Senegal. 


Rush Walker Taylor, Jr., 

of Texas, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 13—Continued 


tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Togo. 


Henry F. Cooper, 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as United States 
Negotiator for Defense and Space Arms. 


Stephen R. Hanmer, Jr., 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as United States 
Negotiator for Strategic Nuclear Arms. 


Mark T. Cox IV, 

of Florida, to be United States Alternate 
Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for a term of 2 years, vice Hugh W. Foster, 
resigned. 


William G. Cambridge, 

of Nebraska, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Nebraska, vice 
Clarence A. Beam, elevated. 


Richard A. Schell, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Texas, vice Wil- 
liam M. Steger, retired. 


Patrick Butler, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Humanities for a term 
expiring January 26, 1994, vice Walter 
Berns, term expired. 


Lemoine V. Dickinson, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for the remain- 
der of the term expiring December 31, 
1988, vice Patricia A. Goldman, resigned. 


Joseph Wentling Brown, 

of Nevada, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the State Justice Institute for a 
term expiring September 17, 1989 (new po- 
sition). 


Withdrawn April 13 


George D. Hardy, 
of Maryland, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Barry Goldwater Scholar- 
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Withdrawn April 13—Continued 


ship and Excellence in Education Founda- 
tion for a term of 6 years (new position), 
which was sent to the Senate on July 15, 
1987. 


Submitted April 14 


Donna F. Tuttle, 

of California, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Clarence J. Brown, re- 
signed. 


Judith Richards Hope, 

of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, vice Robert H. Bork, re- 
signed. 


Submitted April 15 


Jay B. Stephens, 

of Virginia, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia for the term of 4 
years, vice Joseph E. diGenova, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 11 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the Afghanistan accords— 
by Secretary of State George P. Shultz 


Released April 12 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William G. Cambridge to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Nebraska 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Richard A Schell to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Texas 





Checklist—Continued 
Released April 14 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Judith Richards Hope to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the District 
of Columbia Circuit 


Released April 15 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Jay B. Stephens to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 4 


S. 2151 / Public Law 100-277 
To amend section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, and for other purposes. 


Approved April 6 


H.R. 4263 / Public Law 100-278 

To designate interstate route I-195 in the 
State of New Jersey as the “James J. 
Howard Interstate Highway” 


HJ. Res. 470 / Public Law 100-279 
To designate March 29, 1988, as “Education 
Day, U.S.A.” 


HJ. Res. 519 / Public Law 100-280 
To continue the withdrawal of certain 
public lands in Nevada 


S. 1397 / Public Law 100-281 

To recognize the organization known as the 
Non Commissioned Officers Association of 
the United States of America 


SJ. Res. 206 / Public Law 100-282 
To designate April 8, 1988, as “Dennis 
Chavez Day” 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 7 


S. 2117 / Public Law 100-283 
Age Discrimination Claims Assistance Act of 
1988 


H.R. 3981 / Public Law 100-284 

To make section 7351 of title 5, United 
States Code, inapplicable to leave transfers 
under certain experimental programs cov- 
ering Federal employees, except as the 
Office of Personnel Management may oth- 
erwise prescribe 


HJ. Res. 480 / Public Law 100-285 
Granting the consent of the Congress to 
amendments made by Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia to the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Regula- 
tion Compact 


SJ. Res. 223 / Public Law 100-286 

To designate the period commencing on 
April 10, 1988, and ending on April 16, 
1988, as “National Productivity Imprcove- 
ment Week” 


SJ. Res. 245 / Public Law 100-287 
To designate April 21, 1988, as “John Muir 
Day” 


SJ. Res. 260 / Public Law 100-288 

To designate the week beginning April 10, 
1988, as “National Child Care Awareness 
Week” 


Approved April 12 

HJ. Res. 513 / Public Law 100-289 

To designate April 6, 1988, as “National 
Student-Athlete Day” 


H.R. 2819 / Private Law 100-8 
For the relief of Tracey McFarlane 
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